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SAD WORK FOR SHACKLETON’S OLD SHIP 


Cricket Is A-Coming In 



King Cricket will soon be with us, but these little London boys were too impatient to wait 
for the official opening of the season. A quiet back st.reet, a handy lamp-post, a home-made 
bat, and a ball, and an exciting game was soon in progress. See page 2. 


STARVING A RACE 
FOR SPORT 

AND ROBBING SCIENCE 
FOR AMUSEMENT 

The Hunter and His Summer 
Trip to the Arctic 

SAD WORK FOR SHACKLETON’S 
OLD SHIP 

We are all. interested in travel and 
exploration in the Arctic ; England has 
given many precious lives to it. It is 
legitimate, however, to protest Tigainst 
expeditions which have for their chief 
purpose the hunting of Arctic animals 
to make a summer holiday. 

Two such trips are planned for this 
summer, one at the beginning of June, 
the other at the end of July. Each is to 
sail from the Norwegian port of Tromso, 
and Shackleton’s old ship, the Quest, 
will be the vessel for the work. 

The game mentioned in the list of 
attractions arc Polar bears, walruses, 
narwhals, musk oxen, foxes, and seals; 
and it might at first sight seem that the 
taking of animals so wild in so wide a 
region could not do much harm. . 

The Eskimo and His Food Supply 

But it happens that the animals which 
are to be killed to make these holiday 
trips thrilling and successful- are neces¬ 
sary fo the life and well-being pf the 
people of the area. 

The Eskimos live in winter entirely 
on meat, the flesh of the animals which 
are to be hunted and killed for pleasure. 
If their food supply fails the Eskimos 
fail also ; they die. 

It is on record that an entire little 
tribe of Eskimos perished in this way 
during a winter which followed the 
destruction of a herd of musk oxen. 
The oxen should have been their winter 
food, but had been shot by white hunters. 

Scurvy, a frightful disease following 
on shortage of fresh food, has 'been 
responsible for more failures in the 
Arctic than even the crushing and 
sinking oE ships. Franklin’s great 
disaster, the loss of himself and his 
scores of men, arose from the almost 
total absence of food where game had 
been expected in profusion. 

A Terrible Story 

Eskimos suffer as. acutely in the 
absence of their natural supplies as men 
who venture North from kindlier lati¬ 
tudes. There is a story of an old 
Eskimo woman for whom there was no 
food and who was too weak to accom¬ 
pany her tribe to now hunting-grounds. 

She accepted her destiny, with the 
calm heroism of her race. Her children 
built her a hut of snow. - She entered it, 
having first said goodbye, and then 
they made up the doorway and left all 
fast. ■ For several days they returned 
and talked with her through the walls 
of snow. She asked them questions and 
they gave V?r news. Not once did she 


mention food, not once did they' or 
could they' offer her any r if they' were to 
survive. She died there starved to 
death, happy that her sons and daughters 
might live on after her. 

It was the success of Eskimos in 
obtaining abundance of walruses, musk 
oxen, and Arctic hares that enabled 
Peary to make his successful dash to the 
North Pole. 

Ross Marvin, one of the gallant white 
men whom he sent back when the last 
few days’ inarches neared, was supposed 
to have been drowned oil the return 
journey. Seventeen years later it was 
learned that the hungry Eskimos who 
accompanied Marvin murdered him in 
order to save themselves. 

There is not a pound of flesh in the 
Arctic more than is necessary to feed 
the Eskimos and the men who go there 
on exploring expeditions, and it seems 
deplorable that hunters, weary' of killing 
things in other places, should take the 
food essential to the lives of those who 
live there or those who go there for the 
benefit of the race and not for butchering. 


DOING GOOD FOR FUN 
A Man Alter Our Own Heart 

There is a hint that the diary' of Sir 
Thomas Bernard may be published. 
That would be delightful. Sir Thomas 
was a man after the C.N.’s heart. 

He was born in 1750, son of the 
Governor of Massachusetts, and for 
20 years he worked as a lawyer, making 
a great deal of money arid marrying a 
rich wife. At last he got tired of making 
money', so he looked about for a hobby'. 

Should he breed racehorses, or give 
himself up to the excitements of the 
gaming-table, or what ? He considered 
for some time what sort of life would 
provide him with most fun, and decided 
that to make life better for the poor 
would be the best amusement. Yes, 
amusement is the very' word he used. 

When Bernard said he was going to 
start a club where there would be no 
drinking or gaming, everyone told him 
it could not exist in London, but there 
were 400 candidates for a single 
vacancy' in it 1 


THE PHEASANT AT 
THE CIRCUS 

COUNTRY SCENE IN 
PICCADILLY 

A Wanderer’s Adventure 
Among the Traffic 

HOW HE LOST HIS TAIL 

Piccadilly, which was once a country 
lane, must have felt like a country' lane 
again the other day. 

A pheasant with an inquiring mind 
made a little journey. He found life 
rather dull in St. James’s Park and, 
lured by no one knows what scent or ' 
sound, flew across the Mall and began to 
explore the streets and houses. 

No one took much notice of him ; he 
did not give them time. He had a 
feeling that the world was before him 
and he must get on. But in Piccadilly 
his nerve deserted him. He seemed to 
be in a forest of wheels and terrible 
noises ; he wished (how ho wished !) 
that he had never left his home in the 
Park. He ran along the pavement and 
waited for strength to fly again. 

Messenger boys and policemen tried 
to catch him. He was a very unhappy 
pheasant .indeed when a hand de¬ 
scended bn his tail and a voice called 
“ I have got him ! ” The pheasant 
tweaked himself free and left one of his 
long tail feathers in the boy’s hand. On 
he went, across Piccadilly Circus, 
watched with great interest by crowds. 
He was all but caught by as many times 
as there were feathers in his tail. 

Caught by a Newsboy 

At last a poor, unhappy', humiliated 
bird, left now, it would appear, with¬ 
out a tail, crouched shivering on the 
pavement, gave himself. up for dead, 
and let a newsboy catch him. The 
newsboy', covered with glory', handed 
him casually to a policeman. The 
policeman strolled back across the 
Circus with the pheasant under his 
arm and deposited him in a police-station. 

In the fullness of time the bird was 
taken back to St. James’s Park and 
crooned over by' his family. He has 
been rather thoughtful since. It is one 
thing to be the only pheasant in the 
Park to have made a forced retreat 
across Piccadilly'. * It is another to be the 
only; one with hardly a feather to his tail. 

INDIA NINE DAYS NEARER 

India has been brought nine days 
nearer to England by the weekly air 
mail sendee between London and 
Karachi which is new established. 

The first mail left London on a Saturday 
and arrived on the following Saturday', 
From London the mail is carried by r air 
to Basle, where it is put on the night 
express for Genoa. A flying-boat is 
used from Genoa to Alexandria, where 
the letters are put on another plane. 

Thus the mail arrives in Karachi in 
eight days instead of seventeen. 
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THE CALLERS AT 
ST. JAMES’S PALACE 

A DAY OF GOLDEN DEEDS 

Men and Women the King 
Was Delighted to Honour 

HEROES ALL ROUND 

The sun slione on brilliant uniforms, 
the courtyard of St. James’s Palace was 
guarded, by the Coldstream Guards, and 
a band was playing when the Prince 
received a'small crowd.of distinguished 
people the other day: and decorated 
them with honours m the name of the 
King.' : ; ' 

Hospital nurses were' there, a blue¬ 
jacket, some policemen^ and an air¬ 
craftsman; some Generals and Admirals, 
and some people who have helped to 
make life beautiful, * including Lilian 
Baylis the " Old Vic ” producer of 
Shakespeare plays, who has alw'ays 
striven to give London the best while 
too many theatre-owners have been 
putting bad and silly plays on the stage. 

Overcome by Gas 

Among the notable people who went 
into old St. James’s Palace that day were 
Lieutenant Reginald Armytage, R.N., 
and Leading Seaman Dick Oliver, R.N., 
both of the Warspite. By all the laws 
of likelihood they ought both to have 
been in heaven.; An examination of the 
bilge compartments was being carried 
out, and it was found that the lower 
compartment was full of poisonous gas. 
A chief stoker was overcome, and fell 
20 feet to the bottom. 

Lieutenant Armytage put on a gas 
mask .and squeezed through the man¬ 
hole with a life-line round him. Luckily 
the life-line held, but it was a slow and 
difficult job to haul an unconscious 
man through a narrow manhole, and 
when they got him out he had stopped 
breathing. 

The Diving Helmet 

Leading Seaman Oliver then volun¬ 
teered to go down in a diving helmet. 
Lven this would not be a complete 
protection, and it would be impossible 
to get a man wearing one through the 
manhole quickly if be were overcome, 
but he insisted on taking the risk. With 
a great struggle he got through the 
narrdw opening and succeeded in passing 
a life-line round the stoker. They well 
deserved the Albert Medal, the V.C. 
of Peace. 

The Medal of the Order of the British 
Empire went to Leading Aircraftsman 
Walter Arnold for a deed of the same 
selfless nature. He was a passenger in 
a machine which was wrecked on IsSlding 
and immediately caught fire. Arnold 
extricated himself from the blazing 
wreckage, and then went back into the 
flames and succeeded. in dragging out 
the pilot, who was' unconscious. The 
petrol spread so rapidly that if Arnold 
had hesitated a minute any approach 
to the wreckage would have 'been 
impossible. ' As it was he saved the 
pilot’s life. ' 

Stopping a Runaway Horse 

Many a policeman was there who had 
rescued people from fires, tackled armed 
criminals, and stop'ped runaway horses, 
so deserving the King’s Police Medal! 
One of them, . Constable David Clow, 
seized the dangling rein of a bolting 
horse in Dundee and hung on though he 
was flung down and the van wheel 
passed over his shoulder, 

Another constable, Thomas Farrance 
of the Metropolitan Police, saw a pair of 
runaway horses in Albany Street, N.W., 
and was quick enough to notice that the 
bit of the- nearside horse had broken. 
As they approached he sprang into the 
road, and after being dragged 75 yards 
succeeded in stopping them. 

Such were some of the men who walked 
into St. James’s Palace the other day. 


CRICKET IS 
A-COMING IN 

SOME PROBLEMS 
. BEFORE IT 

The New Championship System 
in Force This Season 

THE SOUTH AFRICANS 

Cricket, is a-coming in,’though we seem 
hardly to have emerged from last season 
yet, for the Test .matches in. Australia 
kept us bn the tiptoe of excitement from 
November ,till March, and our men in 
the Far South had barely taken ship 
for home when another Test team, the 
South Africans, took ship for the 
Motherland to beat us at home. 

Every lover of cricket is thankful that 
for the present summer’s Tests we are 
not to. have a repetition of the weari¬ 
somely long matches which marked the 
Australian season. Matches taking eight 
days to decide are quite out of place in 
modern life. 

A Hearty Welcome 

We shall give the South Africans the 
heartiest of welcomes. They gave us a 
magnificent fight when our Test team 
was last with them, and they will fight 
hard and well here. We should beat 
them, for, they are not such experts as 
the Australians, but they can play 
cricket! 'With one drawn game, they 
drew level with us in South Africa after 
we had won two games. 

The county season will necessarily be 
interfered with to someextentby theTests, 
but the season will be extraordinarily 
interesting from the fact that, a new 
Championship system comes, into force. 

For the first time each county will 
play the same number of matches, 28. 
Previously they played as many ar, they 
chose. Thus, while under the old system 
one team might have 32 games another 
might have only 22 or 24. 

We have 17 first-class counties, so 
that with the new scheme in force some 
contests which have been waged for 
many years without a break will dis¬ 
appear from the table, a regrettable but 
inevitable consequence of the new order 
of things. A season would seem void 
without, the great struggles between 
Notts and Surrey, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, Surrey and Kent, but in 
future years strange things will happen 
in the fixture list. 

Hardest Side to Beat 

Lancashire once more begin the season 
as champions, with Kent, Notts, York¬ 
shire, and Middlesex as apparently their 
most dangerous rivals. Yorkshire are 
still almost the hardest side to beat; 
they were undefeated last summer, but 
their bowling is weak. Of which county' 
1 must not the same be said, unless Lanca¬ 
shire be the exception and Notts their 
possible equals ? 

At present there is a decided wish to 
help the bowler by demanding wickets 
less prepared for the batsman’s advan¬ 
tage. But who would be happv to see 
Hobbs and Hammond out again and 
again for trifles on pitches deliberately 
left “ difficult " to make a bowler's 
harvest ? Cricket has many puzzling 
problems before it. 


EXPLORERS OF THE SEA 

The way in which the nations of the 
world are coming together in mutual 
helpfulness is well illustrated in the 
meetings in London this month of the 
International Council for the Explora¬ 
tion of the Sea'. 

Fifteen nations, nearly all of whom are 
interested in ocean fisheries, are attend¬ 
ing. A beginning was made with these 
meetings in 1902, and the.work of pooling 
knowledge on such questions as the 
fluctuations of fisheries and the methods 
of measuring sea currents has since been 
constantly extending. 

The headquarters of the International 
Council are at Copenhagen. 


FROM CENTURY 
TO CENTURY 

LINKING THE EIGHTEENTH 

WITH THE TWENTIETH 

The Old Lady Whose 

Grandmother Knew Napoleon 

STORY FROM A C.N. HOME 

On Easter Sunday Mrs, Hermine 
Priestman, who reads the C.-N. at 
Saint Prix,. Seine-et-Oise, in France, 
wrote ,to us a most interesting com¬ 
mentary on an. article about Napoleon 
which she had found there. 

The article was about someone whose 
father had known Napoleon, and the 
C.N. said how wonderful it was to be 
able to boast that as a boy one had 
sat on the knee of a man who as a boy 
had sat on the knee of Napoleon. 

But Mrs. Priestman has two such 
links with Napoleon, in her own family. 
She writes: “ My great-great : grand- 
mother, Emelie Lance, was born in 
1800 and' died in 1895, one month only 
before my birth. She was introduced 
to Napoleon at the age of 14, and spoke 
with him several times.” So, if Emelie 
Lance that was had but lived a year 



Katharine Priestman and her 
great-grandmother 


longer, Mrs. Priestman herself might 
have sat on the knee of one who talked 
with Napoleon. 

Emelie Lance married at 15, in the 
fateful year of Waterloo, and her grand¬ 
daughter, who is now 80, is still alive.- 
She is Airs. Priestman’s grandmother,' 
and both the old lady and Mrs. Priest- 
man’s mother frequently sat on or at 
the knee of Emelie Lance and heard her 
talk of her interviews with Napoleon. 

Mrs. Priestman sends a photograph 
of her own little daughter Katharine 
held on the knee of her great-grand¬ 
mother Emma Guieysse, who was 
granddaughter of Emelie Lance. The 
family has now for six generations lived 
at Saint Prix in a house which once 
belonged to the eighteenth-century 
dramatist-architect Sedaine. Little 
Katharine Priestman, when she grows 
up, will be able to link up the eighteenth 
century with the twentieth when she 
tells the talc to her children. 


THE RED TRIANGLE 
Fine Work of the Y.M.C.A. 

The wonderful work done during the 
Great War by the Y.M.C.A. will leave a 
lasting debt of gratitude in millions of 
minds. Yet, perhaps, many may over¬ 
look the work which the Association 
is always doing. , 

Its latest annual report shows that 
in this country it has over 700 associa¬ 
tions, Red Triangle Clubs, and Hostels. 

During the past year it opened nine 
large new buildings and laid the founda¬ 
tion-stones of three more. 

Its Migration Department is sending 
out at least 600 boys to Canada to be 
trained for agriculture and it is asked 
to send 200 families to Australia. 

Its stimulative power has been felt in 
many foreign lands. 


MALVERN WELLS IS 
POORER 

Frederick Leaves School 

A splendid , man has gone from liia 
work here to other work in other worlds. 

Ernest Prescott Frederick was his 
name, and for 25 years he was head¬ 
master of Wells House Preparatory 
School, Malvern Wells. He was a 
pioneer in giving small boys self- 
government; and his system of trusting 
in the honour of his pupils w r as crowned 
with success. 

When boys grew up they did not 
grow away from. Frederick, and after 
his school work was done he would 
write endless- letters to lads and men 
who still looked on- him at their best 
friend and trustiest counsellor. 

At last he knew that he was dying, 
and that he must give up the work 
he had loved. He preached his last 
sermon in the school chapel, and those 
who heard it will not forget the day. 
His message was: “Unless you have 
schooled yourselves to recognise God’s 
hand in all that happens to' you, you 
will be terribly sorry for yourselves.” 

He was not sorry for himself, although 
it was his last term.' He kept his faith 
in the* goo'dness of life—life which is so 
much greater than our span on Earth. 

THE MAGIC OF BARRIE 
Stone Walls Do Not a 
Prison Make 

Not long ago Mr. Joseph Clark gave 
a dramatic recital of Sir James Barrie’s 
play Mary Rose to the convicts at Park- 
hurst, and at the end of the perforniance 
one of the convicts, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to him, said : I feel a free man. - 
There will be no prison walls round me 
tonight; my thoughts will be full of 
this beautiful play ! " 

Mr. Clark felt deeply touched, and 
still more so a few days later when the 
prison governor told him that this man, 
who was new to prison, had slept soundly 
that night for the first time since his 
conviction. 

We hope Sir James Barrie will hear 
about’it; because we are sure that it 
will please him, too, to hear this evidence 
of his influence, even outside the pale of 
civilisation. Is it not one more example 
of the truth that 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 


SUMMER TIME 

Summer Time begins on Sunday 
morning, April 21, so all clocks and 
watches must be put forward one hour 
on Saturday night. 


THINGS SAID 

The lions of society are tigers for 
publicity. * Lord Dewar 

No one should eat a meal until he 
has earned it. Dr. Cecil IVebb-Johnson 
Don’t put your wishbone where your 
backbone ought to be. 

Scout thought, for the week 
The slums of Bethnal Green are no 
morfe than 70 years old. 

Librarian of Bethnal Green 
For you my wish is that you may 
never know war. 

Foch’s farewell to a grandchild 
I have seen the funerals of the Duke of 
Wellington and Marshal Focli. 

Lord Methuen 

Yon carry worthily a great inheritance. 
I share your pride in it. 

American Ambassador, leaving England 
Talking pictures are merely tinny; 
they bring-out all the crudities; 

Mr. Charles Chaplin 
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POETRY OF MOTION • SPRING-CLEAN FOR ELEPHANTS • A TREE TAKES A RIDE 



Spring-Cleaning the Elephants—The season of the travelling circuses is about to begin. 
Here five elephants in an American circus are being given a spring clean in readiness for 
their travels, which will take them hundreds of miles across the continent. 


Litter Louts Please Note—Big receptacles for wastepaper and other rubbish have been 
provided in Epping Forest, a popular resort for Londoners. Four Wolf Oubs are here seen 
setting a good example by disposing of their own rubbish. 




A Falling Qiant—When this 
chimney was felled at Levens* 
liulmo, near Manchester, It 
collapsed In one big heap. 


The Poetry of Motion—It is seldom that the camera records the beautiful action of athletes so successfully as It has 
done in this picture of runners in a half-mile race at Harrow School. The figures standing out boldly against 
the sky would bear comparison with a sculptured frieze by an artist of ancient Greece or Rome. 



A Tree Takes a Ride—This is 
one of the plane trees to re¬ 
place chestnut trees killed by 
petrol fumes in parts. 



A Keen Motorist—Motoring appears to be popular with dogs, judging by the expressions 
assumed by those seen riding with their owners. This Great Dane ia no exception. 



Striking a Bargain—An English holiday-maker is here seen buying lace from two 
peasants at Le Touquet, the French coast resort, which is now full of visitors. 
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THE QUEEN’S QUILT 

A Present From the 
Villages 

BEAUTIFUL WORK OF 
TWO HUNDRED NEEDLES 

The art of fine needlework is not 
forgotten in England. Some two hun¬ 
dred needles have been busy in clever, 
patient fingers embroidering scraps of 
linen, and now all these scraps are being 
stitched together to make a counterpane 
for the Queen. 

The Queen will be pleased to have it, 
partly because it is pleasant in any 
circumstances to receive a beautiful 
present, and partly because she will 
like to think of the village women who 
have made it for her. The quilt will 
be made of 165 small diamond-shaped 
pieces grouped round a central panel. 

In the middle will be a crown and 
the Queen’s monogram embroidered in 
yellow silk on hand-woven linen. The 
small diamond-shaped panels have been 
embroidered in the same colour, with a 
spray of flowers in the middle and a 
little border. When these have been 
stifehed together and stitched to the 
big centre panel, and the border, which 
is in four pieces, has been finished, the 
quilt will measure 9 feet 1 inch by 
8 feet 7 inches. It should be a very 
handsome quilt indeed. 

Brightening Village Life 

The two hundred needlewomen who 
have made it are members of the 
National Federation of W’omen's In¬ 
stitutes.. They live mainly in the 
villages of England and Whiles, out-of- 
the-way places where housewives are 
in many cases apt to live a monotonous 
and workaday life. 

The Federation is trying to make 
things brighter for the village women by 
encouraging them to work in such spare 
time as they may have at certain arts and 
crafts which are not only pleasant in the 
doing but bring a little money in as well. 

The Queen herself is a member of 
the Federation and is interested in all 
its workings. 

There is to be a women’s exhibition of 
arts and crafts in London and Leeds in' 
the autumn, and the finished quilt will 
then be presented. 

NEFERT1TI 
The Lovely Head From 
Anliquity 

Millions know Queen Nefertiti whom 
Nefertiti neyer knew. 

. Her bust, with its Egyptian headdress, 
is in a .thousand homes. It is in the 
window of every water-colourist’s shop. 

Many who have bought it and ad¬ 
mired the serene brow, the graceful 
head, the delicate features of this 
Queen of old Egypt, know something of 
her history. She was the mother-in- 
law of Tutankhamen, the consort of 
Akhenaten, the King who substituted 
the worship of the Sun for that of the 
old gods of Egypt. 

Akhenaten also greatly encouraged 
the revival of art, and to good purpose, 
as we may see in this bust of painted 
sandstone which is among the most 
exquisite pieces of Egyptian sculpture 
that have come down to us. 

It has been called the most beautiful 
figura from Antiquity. 

It was found in 1913 at El Amarna, 
by an expedition in which the German 
Oriental Society were joint workers. 
According to an arrangement made 
with the Egyptian Museum authorities, 
part of the discoveries of such expedi¬ 
tions go to the foreign excavators, part 
to the Cairo Museum. 

Nefertiti’s immortal head" went to 
Germany. Egypt afterwards was not 
satisfied, and Germany offered to arbi¬ 
trate. Germany now' has the head, and 
has declined to give it up. . As the old 
Latin proverb says; “ Blessed are the 
possessors.”. 


BABY CAMEL AT 
THE ZOO 

First to be Born There 
for 17 Years 

SON FOR DAISY AND GINGER 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Last year the Zoo was very proud 
because it was able to exhibit a baby 
elephant and a baby rhinoceros, and 
these two important young creatures 
received more attention than any other 
specimen in the menagerie. But this 
year they will find that they have to' 
share the admiration of the public with 
a serious rival, for a baby Bactrian camel 
has been born in the Gardens. 

He is the first baby camel to be born 
at the Zoo for 17 years, and as his parents 
(Daisy and Ginger) arc well-behaved and 
amiable he is sure to be as charming as he 
looks. Shortly before his birth Ginger 
was separated from Daisy and she 
retired into the sleeping-apartment so 
that she would not be annoyed by the 
noise of visitors ; and there she remained 
until her baby was a few days old. For¬ 
tunately he arrived just before Easter, 
when the weather was warm, and this 
gave him an excellent start in life, for 
although a full-grown Bactrian camel 
soon gets used to our climate a baby 



The baby camel and his mother 


needs warmth, and no heat docs him so 
much good as the heat from the Sun. 

The Bactrian is the two-liumped 
camel, and although in the East he is 
regarded as an inferior animal compared 
with the dromedary or one-humped 
camel, at the Zoo he is the greater 
favourite, because while the dromedary 
walks with such a pronounced swaying 
motion that small visitors cannot ride 
him, the two-liumped camel earns his 
living and the affection of young visitors 
by carrying them about. 

The best known of the Zoo’s camels 
is Cupid. He has carried passengers for 
over eighteen years and has never 
misbehaved. He does, however, go on 
strike from time to time, but instead 
of doing so openly and disagreeably he 
chooses an original method of getting a 
rest. He waits until a busy day and then, 
while out working, drags his left hind 
foot so that by the end of the day he has 
a sore bare patch, and cannot work. 


OTHER BOYS PLEASE COPY 

For sixty out of his seventy-five years 
of life Mr. Samuel Rea, the President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, worked 
all day and every day. He began as a 
boy of fifteen by tapping wheels on the 
railroad which he rose to direct. 

The boy who taps wheels to hear if 
they are sound is as important to the 
safety of the train as the fireman who 
stokes the engine, the driver who 
drives it, the engineer who overhauls it, 
and the superintendent who inspects it. 

Sam Rea did all those things. He 
rose step by step on the railroad till he 
finished at the top. First and foremost 
he was an engineer, and as such lie built 
the. tunnel under the Hudson River and 
the railway bridge over the East River. 

Other boys please copy. 


Two Hobgoblins 

And Their Wicked Work 
in the World 

Mr. Alanson Houghton has said good¬ 
bye to us as American Ambassador, and we 
take these words from his farewell speech at a 
Pilgrims dinner. 

As between Britain :and America I 
confess frankly I see only one reason for 
distrust; and that is the existence of 
two mental hobgoblins. 

One of these hobgoblins appears 
from time to time in America to assure 
us that Britain is a predatory Power, 
cynically careless of right and wrong, 
indifferent to the interests of others, 
greedy, cunning, and waiting only for a 
favourable opportunity to strike us down. 

The other hobgoblin appears from 
time • to time in Britain to assure you 
that as America becomes more conscious 
of her strength she will inevitably become 
imperialistic and, ruthlessly and brutally 
seeking to exploit others, will use that 
strength merely to play the bully and 
become a danger and a menace to the 
peoples of the world. 

The Real Peoples 

If these two hobgoblins speak the 
truth the future is dark indeed. If 
the British people, and the American 
people are. fairly represented in their 
character and aspirations by what these 
two hobgoblins tell us, then serious 
trtwble must be expected. 

But these two hobgoblins do not 
speak the truth. There are no such 
peoples as those described. The de¬ 
scription is false. The real peoples 
are wholly different. They are made 
up of millions of kindly, decent, hard¬ 
working, God-fearing men and women 
who possess innate common sense, who 
are busy about their own affairs, who 
do not fear one another, who want to live 
in peace, and who mean, God willing, 
to do so. Is it not about time we 
recognised that fact fully and con¬ 
sciously, and turned definitely away 
from such fantastic views of our true 
relations to each other ? A durable 
and unbreakable peace exists even now 
betweeij the British and American 
peoples if they will but recognise the fact. 

THE CHEESECAKE 
Where to Find a Good Thing 

I • See • All has reached as far as Cheese¬ 
cakes,,and once more we have had an 
example of what it means to try to get 
a picture of everything in the world. 

Again and again it has happened that 
photographs have had to be specially 
taken of the most familiar things. 
Nowhere could be found a photograph 
of Bran, or a pinch of Salt, and nowhere 
could I • See - All find a satisfactory picture 
of a Cheesecake. So they sent out for 
one, to the great delight of the office-boy 
who, eats these things when they are 
done with, and to the great disappoint¬ 
ment of the Editor, who found the 
cheesecakes sold in London quite 
mysterious, and as unlike the old- 
fashioned cheesecakes as a cubist picture 
is unlike a work of art. ■ 

” There is only one thing to do,” said 
a lady; “ when you want to be sure of 
a perfectly good cheesecake you must 
send to Yorkshire.” And' so it came 
about that one day not long ago a 
special batch of cheesecakes was made 
in that great caf6 at the Rowntree 
Cocoa Works where thousands of happy 
people sit down to their meals each 
working-day. We are glad to say that 
the result was not only an excellent 
cheesecake for I ■ See ■ All, but a box of 
excellent cheesecakes for the Editor and 
his staff. Plain Mr. York’s Cook ex¬ 
celled herself. 

That is how I • See * All got its Cheese¬ 
cake, and it is one more example of the 
old saying that if you want a good thing 
you are sure to find it in Yorkshire, 
i Picture on page g 


STONEHENGE 

FOR EVER 

A Great Public Work 

NATIONAL TRUST AND 
OUR NATIONAL DIGNITY 

Stonehenge is saved, so that our 
children and children’s children may 
look on it as our forefathers looked cn it 
for thousands.of years. 1 ; 

Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans have seen its great stones 
stand out stark against the sky on that 
windswept upland where many a man 
looking at them in times past must have 
thought himself the only spectator. ■ 
-Times have changed, bringing thb 
charabanc, the motor-car, and hundreds 
of sightseers every day in summer. Only 
in winter or in the late autumn rains caii 
the stones revert to their ancient loneli¬ 
ness. A wire fence surrounds the most 
ancient temple of the first.British people; 
and there is a caretaker to charge for 
admission. • 

The Old Mystery 

The old mystery departs. But much 
remains. It would have been a thousand 
times worse if tcashops and- bungalows 
had been allowed to crowd about the 
ghosts of Stonehenge. From that the 
generous response of the public to the 
appeal of the National Trust to buy up 
the land about the sacred circle has pre¬ 
served it—and us. All good citizens 
will be grateful to the National Trust 
for saving our national dignity. 

At some times of the year now it will 
be possible still to see it as it was when! 
there were few to note it. 

We hqpe the same spirit which has 
animated those who have wished to keep 
it inviolate will descend on those who 
now visit it. 

Stonehenge is an ancient place of wor¬ 
ship and its stones should not be made 
tables for picnic parties, or platforms 
on which to take snapshots of them. 

A BISHOP IN THE 
STEERAGE 
Peace and the People 

A conventional person was shocked 
to discover that a bishop had travelled 
in the steerage from ' Liverpool to 
America. 

“ Why did you go in the steerage ? ” 
he asked. 

” That is the proper place for a bishop 
of the Church,” was the reply. “ I 
wished to be among the people, and I 
found them in the steerage.” 

This little story makes it plain,why 
everyone loved Dr. C. H. Brent, Bishop 
of Western New York. He was the kind 
of man we dream a true Christian would 
be. We know that his Master would have 
been in the steerage if He had crossed 
the Atlantic in a great liner. 

Bishop Brent, who has just died at 66, 
was a Canadian. He became famous for 
his missionary work in the Philippines, 
and three times refused a bishopric 
before he could be persuaded that it 
was his duty to accept one. During the 
war he was chaplain-general of the 
American armies, and was awarded 
several foreign decorations for his work 
in France. It is only a few months since 
he preached a remarkable sermon in 
Canterbury Cathedral, paying a remark¬ 
able tribute to the British Empire. He 
believed that only the spirit of Christi¬ 
anity could save the world from revenge, 
suspicion, treachery, war, and ruin. 

He has died at a time when men are 
still piling up armaments, and his 
influence will be grievously missed by 
those who work for peace They must 
comfort themselves by the bishop’s 
faith in youth. The next generation, he 
believed, would make the brotherhood 
of nations a reality. Having played 
games, scouted, sung songs, and ex¬ 
changed ideas together, they will net 
set about killing each other with poison- 
gas and bombs to please the war men. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



OTOKAR BREZINA HAS 
GONE 

Little Country’s Greatest Poet 

Czechoslovakia has just lost the 
greatest Czech poet of our day. 

Vaclav Jebavy was his real name, 
and he was the son of a poor shoe¬ 
maker in Southern Bohemia. Hating 
leather and loving books, the youth 
became a school teacher. Most of his 
life he was teaching in Moravia. Some 
of his pupils, no doubt, were lazy, and 
would have preferred play to work, 
but now they look back on their school¬ 
days with pride and say “ Otokar 
Br'ezina taught me ! ” 

Under that pen-name he published 
a book of poems in 1895. The beauty 
of his verse and his philosophy brought 
him fame, and several times his country¬ 
men wished . to nominate him as a 
candidate for the Nobel Prize, but he 
always refused. Now at 61 this modest 
man has gone to the other world. He 
leaves his country five books of lovely 
verse and a volume of essays, treasures 
greater than a millionaire’s. 

how to packTan acorn 

The Virtues of Iodine 

' A botanist has lately made a rather 
strange discovery. 

Chestnuts and acorns, which soon lose 
their life if sent long distances dry and 
get mildewed if packed in damp moss, 
will travel safely if wrapped in seaweed ! 

He has sent acorns of the golden oak 
of Cyprus, a particularly bad traveller, 
all the way to Honolulu and Hong 
Kong, and they have grown into little 
trees simply because they were packed 
in well-washed seaweed. 

It is the iodine in the seaweed which 
keeps the mildew at bay, he thinks. 
When shall we exhaust the virtues of 
iodine ? It sterilises wounds, improves 
cattle food, and a botanist has now 
shown that it preserves the vitality of 
seeds. 


THE SAFETY DOOR 
An Idea for the Mine 

The Head of the Mining School at 
Cardiff, Mr. Southern, believes that one 
quite simple precaution he proposes 
would have prevented the whole of the 
ten worst mining disasters of the last 
•few years in Britain. 

In these disasters nearly a thousand 
men and boys were in grave peril, and 
of these nearly half were killed by smoke 
from a fire in the ventilating airway 
which drew the smoke in upon them. 

He suggests that there should be a 
wooden door at the inner end of the 
airway just before the branch road 
leading to the men’s worldng places 
which the men could shut themselves 
as soon as they found smoke coming in 
upon them. 

It seems a small thing to achieve so 
great a result, but it is none the worse 
for that. 

A SCHOOL GIVES A 
SCHOOL 
For Ever England 

There are 62 British children at 
Ypres. Until the other day they had to 
attend Belgian schools, where they 
learned little or nothing of the history 
of their own country or its literature. 

The fathers of these children are the 
gardeners who tend the graves of the 
hundreds of British soldiers near Ypres. 
The gardeners are doing a work we all 
desire to be done. We cannot let their 
children suffer. 

Etonians decided to give these child¬ 
ren an English school, and they col¬ 
lected £2.000 to start it, with a promise 
of a further £200 every year toward the 
upkeep. The U.C.C. has lent two 
teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Morris. 

Other public 'schools are invited to 
help, and we hope they will. Surely it 
is our duty to keep up an English school 
where so great a tract of soil is for 
ever England. 


MORE BRITONS MAY 
APPLY 

America’s Widening Door 

America wants more of us. It has 
doubled the immigration quota of 
Britons whom the United States are 
willing to welcome to the Land of 
Liberty in one year, and has raised the 
figure for 1929 to 65,721. 

Even 70,000 emigrants from Great 
Britain to America would not make 
much inroad on the 300,000 to 400,000 
of those unemployed who, according to 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, ought to be 
leaving our shores to find bread and 
work elsewhere. But America’s hospi¬ 
tality will help. 

Moreover, Great Britain is the most 
favoured nation. After having wel¬ 
comed Czecho-Slovaks, Yugo-Slavians, 
Bulgarians, Finns, Magyars, Latvians, 
Russians, Scandinavians, Poles, and 
other European nationalities whom the 
irreverent New Yorker broadly classifies 
as Dagoes and Wops, the United States 
tell us that more British may apply. 


A TELESCOPE OUT OF THE WAR 

Italy is to have something out of the 
war quite different from other war 
memorials. 

It is a great telescope with which the 
astronomers of the - Eternal City can 
look up to the eternal stars. , 

Germany is paying for it as an 
instalment of War Reparations, and the 
great refracting telescope, with a lens 
26 inches in diameter, will be made by 
a German firm. 

A great German scientist at the close 
of the war said that the .best way for 
impoverished Germany to pay for it 
.would be for her to • make something 
that everybody wanted. 

Telescopes may not be everybody’s 
want, but it is only fitting that the 
land of Galileo, who first turned a 
telescope to the heavens and found the 
moons of Jupiter, should have a telescope 
equal to the great ones of other lands. 


HER MAJESTY 
If She Had Not Been Queen 

There are two kinds of snob, and we 
do not know which is the worse : one 
thinks that everything about royalty is 
interesting ; the other will not believe 
any good of royalty at all. 

But Mrs. Philip Snowden is not a snob 
of either sort. She has just been 
speaking about the Queen as an ordinary 
woman, and has said that if Her Majesty 
had not worn a crown her gifts would 
have made her a marvellous leader in 
some great cause. 

Mrs. Snowden has worked with the 
Queen for charities which aim at helping 
poor women, and says that only those 
who know her can imagine the amount 
of energy and sheer hard toil Her 
Majesty gives to such causes. She will 
do almost anything to make life better 
for women less fortunate than herself. 
She is the champion of the humblest 
women—the poor helpless creatures 
whom mean people say it is impossible - 
to help. 

If she had not been a queen she would 
have been a social reformer, and per¬ 
haps made a name like Elizabeth Pry 
or Florence Nightingale or Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson. 

That is the verdict of those who work 
with Oueen Mary, w'hatever their politics 
may be. 

HOW TO LIVE LONG 
By a Man of 98 

An American general who has just 
died in Mexico City at 98 witnessed the 
Charge of Balaclava when he was a boy. 

He was also in the Indian Mutiny and 
at the Siege of Lucknow. In his later 
years this vigorous old man. General 
Agramonte, practised as a lawyer and 
went to his office every day. 

He had one recipe for long life which 
he gave freely to his friends. The' 
recipe was this : “ Enjoy life, and like 
your fellow-men.” 
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The Trumpet Sounds 

A trumpet found in the tomb of 
** Tutankhamen gave a perfect blast 
after being buried for 3000 years. 

We seem to hear its ringing notes still 
on the wind, ringing with the music of 
the centuries that has lifted up the hearts 
of men while Tutankhamen’s trumpet 
has been silent in the mountains of the 
Nile. We seem to hear it say: 

Come near, ye nations, to hear ; 
and hearken, ye people. The 
wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose ; it shall blossom with joy 
and singing. Strengthen ye the 
weak hands, and confirm the 
feeble knees. Say to them that 
are of a fearful heart: Be strong, 
fear not ; behold, your God will 
come. The eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped. Then 
shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing. 
They shall obtain joy and glad¬ 
ness, and sorrow and ■ sighing 
shall flee away. 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God. Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made 
low. The crooked shall be made 
straight, jmd the rough places 
plain. He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd. He shall gather 
the lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom. 

Hast thou not known ? Hast 
thou not heard, that the ever¬ 
lasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the Earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary ? There is 
no searching of his understand¬ 
ing. He giveth power to the 
faint ; and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength. 
Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary and the young men 
shall utterly fall, but they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount 
up • with wings as eagles ; they 
shall run and not be weary; they 
shall walk and not faint. 

Listen, O isles, unto me ; and 
hearken, ye people, from afar. 

I will preserve thee, and give 
thee for a covenant of the people 
to establish the Earth, to inherit 
the desolate heritages, that thou 
mayest say to the prisoners, Go 
forth ; to them that are in dark¬ 
ness, Show / yourselves. They 
shall not hunger nor thirst ; 
neither shall the Sun smite them ; 
for he that hath mercy shall lead 
them; by the springs of water 
shall he guide them. 

Go through the gates. Prepare 
ye the way of the people. Behold, 

I create new Heavens and a new 
Earth. I will rejoice in Jerusa¬ 
lem and joy in my people, and 
the voice of weeping shall be no 
more heard. 

Blow ye the trumpet in Zion. 
Behold upon the mountains the 
feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



FROM MY WINDOW 


Killed by Applause 

^Tien a famous old English opera 
was revived the other day a 
critic said it was killed by applause. 
Because certain people were deter¬ 
mined to have every song two or 
three times others became impatient, 
and the opera seemed too long. 

Other things besides this opera 
have been killed by people who are 
too keen. “ Barracking ” might easily 
kill cricket, for instance. 

It is splendid to be keen, but we can 
be top keen. When we cease to think 
of other people, and think only of 
our own desires, we are too keen to 
be good sportsmen and we harm 
the very thing we are so keen about. 
& 

A Taximan at John Carpenter 
House 


What To Do With Them 

guDGET day has come and gone. 

What am I to do with you all ? 
we could almost hear Mr. Churchill 
saying. All we can think of in reply 
is : Please, sir, tax us. 

We have thought of that on reading 
the story told of a boy doing form 
work at Harrow. A new master was 
testing the boys and found. himself 
saying : “ What am I to do with boys 
who know nothing ? ” Then it was 
that a fair-haired boy of fifteen looked 
up with a smile and said. Please, sir, 
teach us. 

His name was Winston Churchill. 

Tip-Cat 

'J’iie British bowler is said to suit 
everybody. It was not an Aus¬ 
tralian cricketer who said that.. 


I^/e take our hat off to a taximan. 

He brought a lady to the 
C.N; office the. other day. He was 
affable, efficient, and considerate. He 
got down to open the door; He asked 
the lady which way she would like 
to go. He had something, pleasant to 
say about the weather. 

The fare was two shillings. The 
lady gave him half-a-crown, and he 
put his hand in his pocket for sixpence. 
“ 0 , that is all right,” said the lady, 
whereupon the taximan said “ O, 
thank you, Madam," and drove away 
with a grateful look exceedingly rare 
on the face of a taximan. 

© 

The Light of the Countenance 
of Foch 

A C.N. reader who saw Marshal Foch not 
long ago at the unveiling of a memorial in 
France 'sends us this description, of what im¬ 
pressed her. 

It was not the thought of what that frail 
figure had done, blit the simple tiling he said, 
and especially the light of his countenance. 

}t was a light which came from the 

spirit that dwelled within, for 
which another name is Truth. • 

The British generals reflected in¬ 
tegrity, reserve, and a mutual taking- 
for-granted such things as the build¬ 
ing of a pontoon bridge under fire. 
Only the mayor of the little town 
declaimed his sense of honour, glbry, 
and undying patriotism. Foch under¬ 
stood, and bowed gravely in response 
to the mayor. Then he spoke. 

“ My children,” he said (thus it was 
he spoke to the men who had once 
served under him), " my children, 
carry in your hearts no regrets, no 
feelings of revenge. Only look for¬ 
ward into the future with the same 
high purpose that enabled us to earn 
the Peace." 

Not to win the War, but to earn 
the Peace ! The trumpets sounded 
and Foch passed, and with him all 
the brightness of the day. The blue-- 
coated figure became one with the 
horizon, but our hearts remained 
softened by the presence of a spirit 
compassionate and unflinching. 


E 

Qne grows weary, sighs Lord Birken¬ 
head, of the modern cult of success. 
Evidently he has had too much of it. 

E 

The House of Commons does not enjoy 
the same respect it formerly did. 

Its taste has im¬ 
proved, and it 
wants something 
better. 

0 

Children nowa¬ 
days are placed 
on a pedestal. Yet 
they are seldom 
stuck up. 

0 

Jt is said to take 
women six times 
as long as men to 
drink a cup of 
tea. Yet you 
see quite short 
women do it successfully. 

0 

JVpss Jenny Lee, the new M.P., is good 
at everything except housework. 
Yet they have put her in the House. 

0 

M R - Lloyd George says we cannot 
run the Empire on kippers. He. 
is more of an authority on Wales. 

0 

A. spectator who broke his stick over a 
football referee's head said it was 
an accident. A striking excuse. 

• © 


Peter PucsWanls 
To Know 



If dictionary- 
ni a k e r s are 
always coming 
to words 


The Great Procession 

Jt would take the Legion of the 
Dead nearly two months, without 
stopping day or night, to march past 
the Cenotaph four abreast. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

guiGHTON is making a poor children’s 
playground in the centre of the 
town. 

A kind lady has fitted Skerries 
Lighthouse with perches for 
migrating birds. 

r J’HE boys of a Derbyshire village 
have made all the shelters and 
nesting-boxes for a bird sanctuary. 


Lost 

Q why, why, why 

Do you cry, cry, cry, 

You Thing outside ot the door ? 

I’ve lost my way 

From the gates of day 

And can't get back any more. 

O who, who, who, 

Little voice, are you 
Outside in the dark alone ? 

A baby breeze : 

Will you help me, please ? 

For my brother winds have flown. 

Old Mother Moon 

Will be shining soon 

To light you back to the sky. 

0, clear as day 
There’s the Milky Way ! 

I shall soon be home. Good-bye, 

© 

The Little Girl Down 
the Street 

From a Northern Correspondent 

J ean was only four, so it was no 
wonder there were many things 
she did not understand. Her parents 
were well-to-do,- so Jean lacked no¬ 
thing that might help her to he happy 
and contented. 

Toys she had in plenty; more than 
she knew what to do with. She was 
puzzled by the thought that she had 
so many and the little girl down the 
street had none. 

Her mother tried to explain it, but 
Jean did not seem to understand. She 
was also puzzled because the little 
girl-down the-street did not seem to 
mind at all. It was she herself who was 
a little bit discontented. 

One day, while her mother was busy 
upstairs, Jean took it into her head to 
take the little girl down the street a 
doll she did not want. She did not 
tell her mother. But she must have 
felt happy, for next day she took the 
little girl a rather expensive set of 
bricks. This gradual dispersal of her 
toys went on for a week. Then her 
mother missed them from the cup¬ 
board and asked Jean what she had 
done with them. 

So the truth came out, and when 
Jean had finished her story she stood 
expecting to be scolded. But her 
mother was too surprised for words, 
and did not speak. So, gathering 
confidence, Jean said “ Please, 
Mummy, can I take the rest ? It is 
much nicer watching Mary play with 
them.” 

There is something to be. learned 
from this story; both by nice children 
and by mothers. 

© 

A Prayer of the Fifth Century 

0 Lord, our heavenly Father, 
Almighty and everlasting God, who 
hast safely brought us to the beginning 
of this day, defend us in the same 
with Thy mighty power; and grant 
that this day we fall into no sin, 
neither run into any kind of danger; 
but that all our doings may be 
ordered by Thy governance, to do 
always that is righteous in Thy sight, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

From the Prayer Book 
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A GREAT DAY 
FOR A RIVER 

THE TRENT TURNS OVER 
A NEW LEAF 

Into the Peerage and Back to 
the Salmon Age 

THE MEMORY OF A FISH 

The River Trent is well in the news 
in these days. 

C.N. readers will be glad to see that 
qjrr old friend Sir Jesse Boot, one of the 
most courageous industrial pioneers in 
all our British history, has come into the 
Peerage as Baron Trent. As if to cele¬ 
brate the river’s new distinction salmon 
have been running up the Trent again ! 

It is a dull day's news which does not 
furnish something romantic and un¬ 
expected, and there is something ro¬ 
mantic in this news from the official 
report of the Board which manages the 
affairs of the'River Trent. 

The Board is concerned with the 
grievous and unnecessary destruction 
of fish through the pollution of rivers, 
yet out from this doleful lament flashes a 
sentence of sheer wonder. Salmon have 
actually been seen running up the Trent. 

How Do They Know ? 

It is a sad commentary on modern 
industrial civilisation that the appear¬ 
ance of salmon in a once famous salmon 
river should excite surprise and joy. 
The fact is that no salmon have been 
seen in the Trent for fifty years till now. 

As with so many other waterways, 
the Trent has been denuded of its 
salmon owing to the pollution of its, 
waters, and the records show that the 
, river ha's for half a century mourned the 
fish which once gave it renown. Now 
pioneers are trying to get back to the 
ancestral nurseries to re-establish their 
stock. The question naturally arises, 
as we think of this great piece of news, 
How do these salmon of today know 
that the Trent was once a salmon river ? 
Those which have been welcomed back 
were not born in the Trent, but elsewhere. 
Why, then, should they seek the Trent 
after all this time ? . 

The answer is, according to the Trent 
experts, that here we have a clear case 
of inherited memory. An instinct in 
the brain of these salmon guides them 
to the river in which for centuries their 
ancestors laid their eggs, 

Salmon Ancestors 

Four or five generations have passed, 
perhaps even ten, since the ancestors of 
these salmon last visited the Trent. It 
may be that the final hatchings produced, 
fish which were killed in trying to reach 
the sea, and that the race of Trent salmon 
died out. 

Those which escaped extinction by 
remaining in the sea, avoiding the Trent 
and going up other rivers to spawn, 
would transmit their memories to their 
descendants, and from those descendants 
would come instinctive recollection of 
the days and ways of their predecessors 
fifty years ago. It is one of those mys¬ 
terious questions that enthral the student 
of Nature, but these things do happen. 

After Many Generations 

Of course there is the other possi¬ 
bility that the recent visit may have 
been the sportive venture of a wayward 
company of salmon bent on a sweet- 
water holiday for which any river would 
serve. Salmon are known to visit rivers 
in that way, in holiday mood. But it 
seems as clearly established as anything 
we know about these fish that when they 
wish to lay their eggs it is to the river 
they were born in that they return. 

ITere we clearly have in fish the like¬ 
ness of the instinct which safely carries 
a little bird, alone and unguided, from 
England to Africa at the end of one 
summer and back from Africa to England 
at the beginning of another. 

Inherited memory persists in some 
birds after the lapse of generations,' and 
it may be so with these salmon. 


A LITTLE BIT OF LIFE 


. This is a true story from a town in the 
North of England. 

he old man was doing his best, but 
his voice was cracked and the day was 
cold. His song was not too cheerful or 
tuneful. It was a.poor street in which 
he was singing, but he got a few coppers. 

As he passed slowly away lie saw a 
little girl crying, and made his way to 
her. " What are you crying for ? " he 
asked. 

“ Our Freddie has broken my dolly,” 
she sobbed. 

"Dear, dear!” said the old man. 


“ And where is your dolly ? ” he asked. 

“ Here,” she said, showing a doll 
much the worse for wear. 

The old man took it, looked at it, 
and said. “ Shall I make a new one ? ” 

“ Please ” replied the child, brighten¬ 
ing up. 

The old man took from his pocket a 
knife and began work. Slowly and 
patiently he reshaped the figure, and 
from the broken trunk and legs fashioned 
a very good doll, gave it to the little 
girl, and went on his way, while she 
ran home delighted. 



AUNT SALLY IMPROVES HER LOOKS 



The garage that does not ruin the road 



Aunt Sally under cover 


Mr. Shell and Mr. Pratt are not to be allowed entirely to destroy the countryside with their 
gawky Aunt Sallies. A few garages are developing a sense of self-respect, as in this case. 
Here the ugliness of Aunt Sally has been hidden from public gaze in a dignified garage free 
| from all objection. See next column. 


The Money a Man Leaves 


M ost of us have no difficulty in willing 
away the little money' we are 
likely to leave when we die, but the 
good-natured millionaire does not find 
it half so easy r . 

In the past it has been impossible for 
men to foresee the uses to which their 
accumulated riches would be put in 
future centuries in spite of their wills. 

The law must be appealed to con¬ 
stantly to decide what shall be done 
with benefactions which can no longer 
be applied to the purposes tiie donor 
mentioned in his will. 

There arc cases where land has been 
left to fulfil a bequest and the land, by' 
its situation, lias acquired a value far 
beyond what is required for the purpose 
mentioned in the will. There are causes 
once practical which cease to have any 
existence. No man can forecast the needs 
of people in centuries to come ; so what 


is a kind millionaire to do with the 
money he has accumulated ? 

One of the latest and wisest of plans 
of disposing of wealth in the future to 
support good objects is the appointment 
of a Trust composed of men of like mind 
with the testator; men who, as each 
member of the Trust dies, will appoint 
another trustee with similar ideals, and 
so a sort of perpetual living group-mind 
will be preserved capable of interpreting 
the most pressing needs of each succeed¬ 
ing age. That is, what an American 
millionaire glove manufacturer, Mr. 
Littauer of New York, has done. But 
he has gone a step farther in trusting the 
free mind of the future trustees canying 
out his will and has formally' allowed 
them-, if they see fit, to spend all the 
million he has left outright on some single 
object, thus exhausting the capital. 
The fit l ure has to be trusted. 


AUNT SALLY FROM 
AMERICA 

NOT FIT TO TRAVEL 

Trying to Find Her a Decent 
Place to Hide In 

GOOD GARAGES AND BAD 

It lias been made known that Aunt 
Sally is an American, and we think it 
a shame that the old lady was allowed 
to cross the Atlantic. She is not fit 
to travel. 

She slipped over here with the jazz 
bands, and is just as strident, just as 
gaudy, and every bit as ugly as they' are. 
In fact Aunt Sally strikes the jazz note 
in the countryside. 

In her overalls of blue and green and 
red Aunt Sally might pass in a cotton 
plantation, but against the background 
of English coppice, field, and'hedgerow 
she is a screech. The best thing to do 
with her is to give her a decent place 
to hide in. 

A Neat Hiding-Place 

Something of the kind has been 
attempted at Coombe Bridge on the 
Kingston by'pass road. There Aunt 
Sally' is so discreetly hidden in a neat 
chalet with a trim tiled roof that horses 
pass by' without shying, and the shelter 
with the elms behind it makes as 
inoffensive a picture as the old black¬ 
smith’s forge did in the days before the 
motors came. 

Here the owner of the garage and the 
filling station has taken a pride in 
making both as unobtrusive as possible. 
There are other places where modest, 
efforts of the same kind have been made, 
as at Tolworth and near Esher on the 
same road. 

Why should garages or filling stations 
be otherwise ? When railway stations 
were first made they wero drab and 
ugly, and artists and poets drew atten¬ 
tion to their ugliness in vain, so that 
to. this day many of the stations are 
blots on the countryside. One of the 
few which were otherwise was an old 
converted Georgian house, and what it 
looked like may be seen in the Victoria 
and-Albert Museum, so unusual was its 
comeliness. 

Starting Afresh 

With the petrol stations and wayside 
garages vve. start afresh, and we hope 
we, shall not make the mistake the 
Victorian railway builders made. The 
modern railway builders are putting up 
handsome stations, rather late in tlie 
day', though good things are always 
better late than never. 

The garage builders have a greater 
responsibility. People became so used 
to the ugly railway station that they 
scarcely noticed it, but the spreading 
network of motor roads invades every' 
corner of our beautiful land. Soon no 
beauty spot will be free from,them. 
All the more reason, therefore, that 
every effort should be made not to 
deface them, especially with those 
Aunt Sally pumps from America. 

We suggest that Mr. Shell and Mr. 
Pratt, who are uglifying the mest 
beautiful countryside in the world, 
should take care of their imported Aunt 
Sally an'd*keep her out of the draught. 
Our climate is not good for her and she 
is clearly not intended to stand in our 
country lanes. She should be hidden, 
lest she perish in a storm of hate and 
indignation. Pictures on this page 


THE CIGARETTE PACKET 
How to Stop Litter 

Mr. Harry By'ron was fined at Marl-; 
borough Street the other day for throw¬ 
ing a cigarette packet on the ground in 
Kensington Gardens. 
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COLUMBUS, JUNIOR 

Interesting Letter From 
the Explorer’s Son 

A SPANISH GOVERNOR IN 
THE INDIES 

This interesting letter from the son 
of Christopher Columbus has lately 
come to light in Spain. 

If he had been writing today Diego 
Columbus might have ended his letters 
" Yours, D. C.,” but he belonged to 
an age of less bustle and more ceremony, 
and so; the letter he wrote to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo on January 12, 1512, 
concludes, .“ Illustrious Sir, Servitor 
of Your Very Reverend Lordship, 
whose very magnificent hands are kissed 
by El Almirante." 

Bought by America 

This letter has, of course, been 
bought by America. Diego Columbus was 
with his father on the first journey to 
America, and two years after his father’s 
death was made Governor of the Indies. 
This was in 1508 ; Diego did not achieve 
his ambition of becoming viceroy till 
1520, after he had lent 10,000 ducats 
to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. He 
died in 1526, at 52. There are only 
three of his letters in existence, and this 
one" is by far the most interesting. 

It is the first we have which was 
written from America by the governor, 
or, rather, dictated by him.' It occupies 
two and a quarter folios, and it describes 
his life on Hispaniola.. Island, the 
behaviour of the Spanish settlers, and 
the first expedition to Cuba. , 

Diego had sent 300 men to the island 
in 1511 under" de Velazquez. They 
reported that it was very large and that 
pearls had been found-there.- A place 
reached on 'Ascension Day. had been 
called Asuncion,- and “ now -a town 
has sprung;up there.” The explorers 
had suffered many hardships, and were 
not pleased by. the huge'and grisly 
lizards which overran the island. ' 

Diego’s Great Desire 

Diego said frankly that the natives 
feared and - mistrusted the Spaniards, 
who had in some cases used them badly. 
It was Diego’s great desire to bring about 
a better feeling. He asked: the Arch¬ 
bishop to send him a nobler type of 
missionary, saying that some of the 
prie.sts had behaved scandalously. He 
himself protected the 'natives against 
the greedy and callous ones among the 
settlers, and so he earned their enmity.. 

The" letter gives 11s a very pleasant 
view, of Diego Columbus/ making us 
feel he was a worthy son of his .famous 
father. He was as loyal to his king and 
country as any man could be, but he 
desired to be just to men of other 
countries, and to bring them the great¬ 
est treasure he knew, the Christian faith] 

THE MOON LISTENS IN 
Sending Back an Echo to Earth 

Baying the Moon has been spoken 
of as a futile exercise - since: the days 
of the Romans, but though dogs may 
do it without effect, the. wireless gets 
a response. - . 

According to the latest researches 
about the echoes received on' wireless 
sets from short-wave Signals' it seems 
quite likely that some of them • arise 
from the reflection of the Waves by the 
Moon. The Moon, which* no sound 
wave could ever reach, can receive a 
wireless wave. The wave’s energy 
passes beyond the atmosphere's highest 
layer arid,' breaking against some other 
obstacle that can reflect it, comes back 
again to Earth. 

These echoes are the atmospherics, 
or one variety of them, which are- so 
great a nuisance to us all, and, arriving 
sometimes at the rate of 3000 a second, 
they can disturb ' broadcast reception 
4000 miles away from the transmitting 
station .where, as wireless waves, they 
were first sent out. 


Six expresses 
Going north 

The Track of the Twenty- 
Fi.ves 

Congratulations are due to the L.M.S. 
Railway for the shilling Route Book No. 5 
in which Air. Edmund Vale as author 
and Mr. R. M, Hutchings as pen-and-ink. 
sketcher accompany passengers from 
St. Pancras to. Manchester and tell and 
show them what they may see of interest 
through the carriage window's. 

The title comes from the fact that 
each of the six daily expresses making 
the journey leaves St. Pancras at 25 
minutes after the hour. 

First a diagram enables the passenger 
who consults it to know exactly what 
places he is passing. Then follow com¬ 
ments by Mr. Vale on each scene with a 
special interest and pictorial sketches of 
more than thirty. 

An Enthusiastic Writer 

The feature of the narrative part is 
the enthusiasm of the writer. One sus¬ 
pects all the way that this route is his 
favourite run. He must have lived on it, 
for he knows it through his heart. To 
those of us who have had the same ex¬ 
periences from youth upward he shows 
many things, and gives much informa¬ 
tion unknown before. He is as enthusi¬ 
astic about Bedfordshire and that “ most 
English ” river the Ouse, and about the 
hunting country ,of Leicestershire and 
the glimpses of Charnwood behind bell¬ 
making Loughborough, as he is about the 
closer scenic beauties of Derbyshire. 

The book is a thoroughly sound piece of 
work that should be in the hand of every 
traveller whether he passes along this line 
once in a lifetime or three times a week. 

THE SAFETY POST 
Red Light Signal for Motorists 

Safety. posts for the motorist who 
motors at night are to be put up at 
dangerous places on the road and at 
unsuspected crossings. 

They are made on the same principle 
as the little red reflecting discs which 
bicyclists carry above the back wheel, 
and which catch the beams from the 
headlights of cars-following them. 

The bicyclist’s discs are a precaution 
for his safety. Perhaps some day pedes¬ 
trians will carry them when they go 
walking on country roads at night. But 
the safety posts, which have reflectors 
as big as saucers, are to protect the 
motorist at dangerous corners, rough 
places, steep embankments, or elsewhere. 

As the motorist comes up to one and 
his lights fall on it on the near side of 
the road it will throw a red light signal 
to him as a warning to keep on its right. 

If he approaches the same spot in the 
opposite direction, and if he is on the 
wrong side of the road, as he might be 
in a fog, the safety post will throw back 
at him a white light signal. He will 
then return to the near side. If he is 
very befogged he should stop his car. 

The need for these posts has added an¬ 
other precaution to the posts themselves. 
They are made of light metal so that 
if a motor-car hits them they will bend. 


LONDON’S ATMOSPHERE 
Idea of the Electricity 
Commissioners 

The Electricity Commissioners are 
proposing to build close to Battersea 
Park a power station to supply the whole 
of South-East London. 

It is said that this station will pour out 
into , the atmosphere of London thirty 
tons of sulphur, every day. 

As the nation .is just. spending a 
million pounds on restoring the stone of 
the Houses of Parliament close by, it is 
hoped that something will be done to see 
if this station cannot be set up in some 
less crowded area where it .will, not be 
such a menace to property and life. 


Wave-Lengths 

Something More for the 
League to Do 

Wireless wave-lengths, - with . their 
bad habit of interfering with each other 
and thus "causing ill-feeling at broad¬ 
casting stations, have been much talked 
about of late at Geneva, with the idea 
that it may be able to play the part of 
peacemaker where a number of countries 
are concerned. 

How to distribute wave-lengths not 
utilised for other, purposes and how to 
prevent broadcasting stations from 
interfering with each other are among 
the questions the League’s Transit and 
Communications . Committee has been 
asked to study by the International 
Broadcasting Union, whose- director is 
the Uncle Arthur of the B.B.C. of a few 
years ago. 

The committee is also trying to dis¬ 
cover ways of establishing international 
agreements so as to ensure this fair 
distribution. It is, of course, carrying 
out these studies in collaboration with 
various international organisations inter¬ 
ested in broadcasting. 

One very interesting fact coming to 
light during the discussions is that 
seventy milliofi people are estimated to 
have wireless sets. 

TELL-TALE TOMMY 
A Robot Omnibus 

Tell-Tale Tommy takes no fares. It 
only collects information. 

It is the London General’s newest 
bus. It goes everywhere and takes in 
everything except passengers. If there 
is a hold-up in Fleet Street, Tell-Tale 
Toriiniy puts it down—on a chart which" 
tells how long the hold-up lasts. 

The bus may stop; the chart never does. 
It goes on running by clockwork, and 
on it a needle marks everything that 
Tey.-Tale Tommy does, how long it stops 
here, there, or anywhere, how fast it 
goes when the point-policeman lets it 
pass. If the conductor’s hat blew off 
and he stopped to pick it up Tommy 
would tell the tale. 1 

It shows'every variation in speed of 
the bus all tbe way from Liverpool 
Street to Shepherd’s Bush or from 
Victoria to Banstead Downs. It puts 
down all the stops; it shows in yards 
how far the bus travels between them. 
There is no arguing with Tommy. It 
just tells. 

That is why the London bus driver’s 
ready wit has found a name for this 
Robot Inspector, a name as clever as 
that of the Twopenny Tube which 
Londoners formed for the second of the 
underground Tube railways (the. first 
Tube railway refused to consider the 
idea of calling itself a Tube). 


A LAND GIRL CLEARS A 
FOREST 

Farming Near the Equator 

A land girl of Kenya Colony is turning 
a forest ipto a dairy farm. 

In addition to looking after her 
employer’s cows. Miss Peggy Billson, 
a member of the Women’s Farm and 
Garden Association, is hard at work 
clearing 367 acres of forest land, 8000 
feet high, at Molo near the Equator, 
with the help of only half a dozen boys. 

She writes that it is a slow job, as 
there is no dormant season and weeds 
grow all the time, but she has now 
cleared, stumped, fenced, and planted 
about six acres with oats. - _ - , 

Since the war. land women have had 
wonderful success as . trained milkers, 
dairymaids, and stochwoinen, and. the 
demand' for them steadily .continues. 


GREAT WASTE OF A 
RICH COUNTRY 

The Soil Resources of . 
America 

FOOD THAT WILL BE 
WANTED SOMEDAY 

The waste of natural resources in the 
United States led President Roosevelt 
to appoint a ' special commission' to 
investigate the subject. ' " 

Many other prominent . Americans 
have viewed with alarm' the ' extrava¬ 
gance with which - American coal, oil, 
forests, and ores'have'been wasted by 
careless, handling. It is a sorry sight 
to see the dreary remains of mine- 
workings, disused oil-derricks that 
should never have been erected, and 
wide areas that have been hastily de¬ 
prived of their fertility and left desert. 

Some particulars which have just 
been published show how greatly Ameri¬ 
can soil' resources have been wasted, 
both from natural causes and by careless 
cultivation. 

A Once Rich Valley 

It is stated that in one district ninety 
thousand acres of what was good land 
have been almost entirely deprived of 
agricultural value." A once rich valley 
is said to have lost from ten to forty 
inches of soil over nine-tenths of its 
area since it was cleared forty years ago. 

Long ago we learned in Europe that 
it is necessary to cultivate sloping lands 
in terraces, but in America fertile slopes 
have been carelessly ploughed and no 
check placed' upon subsequent erosion. 
In Texas, it is said,' big areas have 
adopted terrace cultivation, but in many 
districts little or nothing has been done. 

' It is a serious subject for America, 
which is adding to its population at the 
rate of about two million people every 
year, and which therefore requires 
every year a’great addition to its store 
of food. • 


THE FARMER’S SON WHO 
MADE HIS WAY 
And Saved Lady Jane’s 
Old Home 

Many a stranger will grieve at the news 
that Charles Bennion has died at 71. . 

He was the son of • a Staffordshire 
farmer, and, from boyhood till death was 
a hard worker., He took up engineering, 
worked for a shipbuilding firm, went to 
sea, and-finally gave himself up to the 
boot and shoe engineering trade. . Not 
only did he make his company tbe largest 
in England, but he also made himself the 
kindest and best of masters. A little 
while ago the workers showed their 
gratitude by giving him his portrait. 

Last year Mr. Bennion did a thing 
which , was reported in the C.N. arid 
gladdened many hearts. . 

Bradgate Park, an estate of goo acres, 
was to be sold to the builders] . This 
lovely park had been the home of the 
Greys of Groby for centuries, and in the 
grounds stood the ruins of the house 
where Lady Jane lived—poor Lady Jane, 
so young, so lovable, who was' Queen of 
England for nine days and died on the 
scaffold at the bidding of King. Blue¬ 
beard’s daughter. Mary. 

Mr. Bennion would not let Lady Jane’s 
home bek smothered-in bungalows and 
petrol pumps. He bought the estate and 
gave it. “ as a thankoffering for* many 
blessings ” . to Leicester. Now people 
who have toiled in office, factory, and 
shop all the week can enjoy the green 
beautiful peace of Bradgate on rest days. 

We are sure Lady Jane’s gentle spirit 
would thank him for bringing such happi¬ 
ness to the home where she was born. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Atacama .... Ah-tah-kah-mah * 

■ Beaulieu . . . : . Bew-le 

Dunedin.Dun-ee-din, 

Honan . .. . : Ho-nahn 
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A QUAINT VILLAGE SIGN • SWIMMING HORSES • ROVERS 


AS LUMBERMEN 


Kept Out of Mischief—This mother at the How I • See* All Qot Its Cheesecakes—Some cheesecakes were specially made in An Unexpected Meal—These water-fowl at 

Zoo has found an effective way of restraining the cafe' at Rowntree’s Cocoa Works that they might be photographed for I • See * Alt, Hampton Court are greeting a boy who has 

her mischievous baby. Arthur Mee’s fortnightly with a hundred thousand pictures. See page 4. brought them some crumbs. 



The Biddenden Sisters—A quaint signpost at Bid- Young Motorists—Motor-cycling has become atmost as popular in Germany 
denden in Kent recalls the story of two twelfth- as it is in England. Two little people of Berlin, who are riding what is 

century sisters who are said to have bequeathed land claimed to be the smallest petrol-driven cycle in the world, were challenged 

the income from which supports a local charity. by a policeman when they appeared in the streets. 


Swimming Horses—Made Idle by a strike In Victoria 
some horses which usually haul timber to the wharves 
thoroughly enjoyed their leisure swimming in the 
sea at Port Melbourne. 



Rovers as Lumbermen—Some Yorkshire Rover Scouts who are learning lumbering are here 
seen watching two of their numb3r chopping down a tree at Langbar, near llkley. 


Norway Comes to London—A Norwegian choir which has been visiting England is shov/rj 
in this picture looking out on London from a roof high above Trafalgar Square. 



■ ■ 
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CAPITALISTS ALL 

SAVING A MILLION A DAY 

Small Investors Growing Year 
by Year in Britain 

THE OWNERS OF OUR 
INDUSTRIES 

A great country like ours has neces¬ 
sarily to save a large sera in a year if it 
is to continue to prosper.. 

■Saving, from a national point of. view, 
means an increase in the goods which 
are made and stored up, not for im¬ 
mediate use, but to use in the produc¬ 
tion of other goods. To such savings we 
apply the term Capital. By the capital 
of a business we mean the value of the 
buildings, the machinery and all the 
equipment necessary to carry on the 
business, together rvith any ready money 
required in the handling of its trade. 

An Interesting Record 

No one knows exactly how much is 
saved in Great Britain ih a year, but we 
have precise information of the amounts 
which are publicly subscribed to carry 
on the businesses of companies. The 
midland Bank keeps a record of the new' 
capital thus subscribed, and it tells us 
that last year the amount was no less 
than £362',000,000, Then there are the 
small savings of persons buying houses 
through building societies, or paying 
insurance premiums, or putting little 
sums by. 

These further sums probably 
amounted to something like a hundred 
millions last year, so that in round figures 
we may take it that British savings in 
1928 were not less than £450,000,000, * 

The old division between the 
capitalists and the workers is clearly 
losing its meaning.. More and more every 
year it is becoming a case of Every Man 
’ His Own Capitalist. 

Small Investors 

Mr. Runciman,, who has been going 

■ into the figures for several years, believes 
that the number of small investors in 
Britain is now at least fifteen millions. 
A recent committee of inquiry found 
that, though the middle-classes were 
saving less than before the war, the wage- 
earners were, on the other hand, each 
year increasing their savings. 

Mr. Runciman gives' a table of the 
deposits in the savings banks, the small 
investments in Government stocks,'small 
insurance, and friendly society invest¬ 
ments, and shares in building societies, 
and he finds that they come-to a total 
of 1776 million pounds as compared with 
only 639 millions twenty years ago. 

Over half the people with shares in-the 

■ railway companies-have loss than 75°° 
there." Even the banks, the citadels of 
capitalism, arc .ovmed in the main by 
men and -women whose shares work out 
at an average of a little over £200. The 
capital of the woollen, cotton, ship¬ 
building, and engineering enterprises 
is owned in lots of only one or two 
hundred pounds. 

Many people, of course, have small 
investments in so many different places 
as to make them large investors on the 
whole, but Mr. Runciman has made 
allowance for all that when he puts the 
number of small investors in the country 
at fifteen millions. 

What It All Means 

Think what it all means. There is 
still much poverty among us, as there is 
still excessive wealth, but both extremes 
are steadily diminishing, and more and 
more people are . putting aside a small 
amount of their salaries and wages. This 
all adds to the provision made by Parlia¬ 
ment for insurance against sickness, old 
age, and death. And these people are 
able by their savings not only to increase 
their own sense of security but to take 
their part in the essential -work of 
financing the industries of the nation. 
That is to saj', they are all becoming 
capitalists. 

May the fifteen million small investors 
grow and multiply, a blessing to them¬ 
selves, their families, and their country. 


JOHN OF BEAULIEU 

LORD MONTAGU PASSES 
ON 

The Man Who Knew and Loved 
Our Beautitul Countryside 

A FRIEND OF LIFE AND NATURE 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu is no longer among 
us. In him one of the best and most delightful 
of Englishmen, a lover of the road and a 
pioneer of the Motor Age, has passed away. 

. These notes, which we take from The Times, 
are written by one of Lord Montagu’s friends, 
Lady Troubridge, and we feel that nothing 
better could be written of this fine and most 
engaging man. 

One must live in Beaulieu to under¬ 
stand what the passing of John Montagu 
means to his friends, and neighbours 
in the place which was his home. 

Affectionately known as John to so 
many, that name for some will retain 
the unforgettable memory of a vibrant 
and vital personality, which was in some 
of its aspects unique. In few men can 
the fire of life have burned with so 
bright a flame. It was a vital sparky 
which illumined the past and the present 
and threw a prophetic searchlightTipon 
the future. It was, in lact, this power 
of vision which lent a brilliance even to. 
his ordinary conversation. 

The Spirit of the Place 

- Wide as were his interests and varied 
as were his occupations and pursuits, 
most things with him began and ended_ 
at Beaulieu itself. As he said more than 
once, “It is not only that Beaulieu 
belongs to me; I belong to Beaulieu.” 
This was the simple truth, for he was 
the very spirit of the place." Its woods 
and its shores, the old medieval pile 
which was his home, the Abbey church 
and the beautiful cloisters, were all 
most intensely dear to him, and 
cherished, it is certain, in the deepest 
recesses of his soul. 

He knew with a profound knowledge 
each acre of his property, every aspect 
of stream, marsh, and woodland ; and of 
the tidal river winding down to the sea, 
as well as each haunt of bird and beast; 
and, beyond Beaulieu, the forest and 
the open road, with the vision it 
conjured up of the magic of speedy 
transport and its endless possibilities. 

John' Montagu had a genius for 
friendship, and he gave to his intimate 
friends a whole-hearted and" unchanging 
loyalty, and" found a continual enjoy¬ 
ment in their society which, never 
failed, .while they as certainly de¬ 
lighted in his. He had also a gift of 
making friendly contacts with those 
he met, while he knew every man, 
woman, and child on his estate. 

Dreams and Endeavour 

He was a man of action and a man 
of thought, harnessing his dreams to the 
chariot of practical endeavour, a writer 
-who saw the romance hidden in concrete 
things such as wood, steel, and iron, 
and the marvels which could be wrought 
with them, and he was able through 
the power of his rich and glowing per¬ 
sonality to fire the imagination of others. 
- Some of us will hear his requiem, not 
only in the" cadences of the chant, but 
also in the sighing of the wind among 
the trees he knew so. well and the surge 
of the sea upon the shore, realising 
how great was the response to Nature 
of this ardent spirit. 


Last Month's Weather 



SUN 

RAIN 

Dublin . . 

. 201 hours . 

•27 inches 

Southampton 

. 197 hours . 

•19 inches 

Liverpool 

. ISO hours , 

•27 inches 

Edinburgh . 

. 165 hours . 

•27 inches 

London . . 

. 146 hours . 

•02 inches 

Aberdetn . 

. 145 hours . 

■19 inches 


Farmer Wu Has a 
New book 

Farmer Wu. By Rev. C. N. Lack.'(China In¬ 
land Mission and Religious Tract Society, 6 d.) 

This is the charmingly told life-story 
of a Chinese convert to Christianity by 
an English missionary at Yenclieng in 
Honan. 

Farmer Wu was visiting a neighbour¬ 
ing town when he fell in with two native 
tract distributors at an inn, and the 
conversation turned to theology. They 
questioned him about his home aiid 
Colporteur Li “ suddenly asked him if 
he knew there was another home for 
him in Heaven.” 

Air. Wu said he had not heard of that 
place, but he was no scholar. The 
Buddhist, he said, taught that in the 
next world one turned into some- other 
creature, like a snake or a tiger, but 
Confucius had- said “I do not under¬ 
stand the present ; how can I know 
what iies in the future ? ” Then Air. Li 
told him of One who had come from 
Heaven to tell ns all about these things 
and to save all men. Here was a book 
that told all about it. 

An Indignant Schoolmaster 

Deeply interested. Farmer Wu took 
the book home and asked his school¬ 
master neighbour to read it to him. 
Schoolmaster Chang was indignant and 
tokl him the book of the foreigners 
would bring him trouble. That night it 
mysteriously disappeared, for Chang had 
secretly advised Airs. Wu to burn it. 

Then Air, Wu made a long journey to 
the nearest Christian mission station, 
where a foreigner with a Idnd faco and 
wide blue eyes told him more of the new 
religion and gave him four books in 
place of the one that was lost. One had 
a blue cover, another pink, another red, 
and another green, and each told-in a 
different way the life-story of the Founder 
of the new religion. 

Father arid Son 

Before he left the missionary Air. W11 
resolved on the destruction of the idols 
which guarded his home, and he asked 
the missionary what ceremony. was 
needed. He was told merely to offer a 
prayer to Heaven for protection, and 
was given a largo scroll with a text to 
hang on the wall where up to that time 
the chief idol had stood. 

So one night the idols disappeared, 
and Airs. Wu, finding in the morning 
that they had gone, was frightened and 
angry. Mr. Wu’s son, who went to 
school, was able to teach him to read the 
new books, and they read theni.together 
by rushlight. Soon a nephew joined 
them, then a neighbour, then more 
neighbours, and finally even Mrs. Wu 
was won over to the new religion. 

Mr. Wu’s Opportunity 

Air. Wu decided that the time had 
come when he ought to be baptised, so 
he made a journey to the mission station. 
But the terrible Boxer Rising had broken 
out, the missionaries had been driven 
from the town, and the Gospel Hall was 
closed. Not long afterwards, on another 
journey, Mr. Wu was being ferried across 
a river when the boat gave a lurch and 
he was thrown in. 

A Honan farmer-does not take to 
water at any time, and it was a great 
shock to,Air. Wu to be plunged into the 
cold stream, but like a flash the thought 
came to him, “ Here is my opportunity 
to be baptised.” So, to the surprise of 
the boatman, instead of blaming him for 
his carelessness, he plunged once more 
into the. cold water. 

That is how Farmer Wu baptised 
himself. On a visit many years later to 
Colporteur Li, who first gave him the 
Gospel of Alatthew, he was caught in a 
snowstorm and died of pneumonia, the 
beloved leader of a growing band of 
Christians in his native village. 


THE MAYFLOWER 
MUSEUM 

Why Plymouth Keeps 
a Slum 

A DELIGHTFUL PLAN 

As a rule there is a cheer when a slum 
is condemned, but in Plymouth there 
was a cheer when a slum was-reprieved, 
and although we hate slums we readily 
echo the chec-r. 

This slum has promised not to be a 
slum any more, for- one thing; for 
another thing it is tlie old Elizabethan 
and Jacobean area of Plymouth lying 
below the citadel. People say that this 
is the first time the Alinistry of Health 
has given "its consent to the recondition¬ 
ing of a slum area. 

The Old Tudor House 

A delightful plan is now afoot. The 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings hopes to restore, without 
altering, the old Tudor house known as 
32, New Street, and then it is to be filled 
with furniture of its own period, so that 
visitors will be able to see how people 
lived, slept, and amused themselves when 
Drake-walked the streets of Plymouth. 

Not long after he sailed to scatter 
the Armada, the Pilgrim Fathers sailed- 
from the same port to seek freedom 
across the seas, and of course the old 
house and its solid furniture did not 
alter much between 1588 and 1620, so 
Americans will be able to say “ This was 
the sort of home our ancestors left 
when the Mayflower set off on her 
immortal voyage. 

" They used these hard, comfortless 
chairs, these solid/ pewter plates, and 
these huge beds. They loved music; 
what quaint instruments ! They loved 
books too—look at-the brown, tattered 
pages of this hook of verse, and this 
dog’s-eared bundle of tracts ! Here is 
the sort of needlework the women did. 
Here are the letters the master of the 
house has just opened—but no, they 
are three centuries old.” 

A Pleasing Prospect 

New Street is not new, only a little 
newer than the New Forest. But it 
will be very charming if the antiquaries 
can bring back its youth to No. 32. 

• They do not yet know they will get 
the £2000 necessary, nor have they 
decided whether the house shall be 
called the Drake or" the Alayflowcr 
Museum, but we, do not think Plymouth 
will allow the plan to fail. Lord and 
Lady Astor have started the fund by 
giving one tenth of the sum required.; 

130 SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Farm Worker’s Chance 

The sons and daughters of -agricul¬ 
tural workers have been offered a great 
chance by the Alinistry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

Those who want to take it should 
write to the Secretary, Alinistry of 
Agriculture, asking for application forms. 
The closing date for receiving them is 
April 30. 

The Ministry is offering 130 scholar¬ 
ships for courses at farm institutes, 
agricultural colleges, veterinary colleges, 
and universities. The value of the 
scholarships is sufficient to enable tlie 
winners to attend the various institu¬ 
tions without cost to their parents. 
They will be given a great start in life 
by such technical training. 

There.will be no written examination 
and candidates will be chosen by inter¬ 
view. Young people who have already 
done some gardening or farm work will 
be given preference over those who have 
done none, but scholars going straight 
from secondary schools will be favour¬ 
ably considered. 

The scheme is for those whose 
parents are not rich and who want a 
career in the open air. 
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BEHIND THE MOON 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


A FAMOUS DOUBLE SUN 

Giant Golden Star Composed 
of Fiery Gas 

MILLIONS OF DEGREES 
OF HEAT 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Venus will pass between the Earth 
and the Sun on Saturday, April 20, 
travelling from left to right. 

She will bo at an apparent distance of 
about ten times the Sun’s width above 
him, but will not be visible, for only the 
dark, unlit side of Venus will be pre¬ 
sented to us. In two weeks’ time Venus 
will be visible in the early morning sky, 
very low in the east. 

The Moon will pass in front of the 
third-magnitude star Gamma in Virgo 
on Sunday night, April 21. This is the 
famous double sun described in last 
week’s C.N., and its occultation by the 
Moon will provide an interesting spec¬ 
tacle through field-glasses or binoculars. 

The star will disappear behind the 
Moon’s dark edge at 22 minutes past 
11 o’clock, Greenwich Time,' or 22 
minutes after midnight, Summer Time. 
An hour before, the star may be seen 
about the width of the Moon away to' 
the left of her, appearing very faint 



Where Gamma will pass behind the Moon 


owing to the bright moonlight. As the 
Moon draws near it will become scarcely 
perceptible without the glasses. With 
them Gamma will be easily seen until 
it vanishes near to the illuminated edge 
of the Moon at the place indicated in 
the picture. » 

Gamma will not • reappear until 36 
minutes past one o’clock, Summer 
Time, and then it will be at the bright 
edge of the Moon, where it will lie 
difficult to see and of much less interest. 

The brilliance of the Full Moon during 
next week will obscure all but the 
brightest stars.' Most prominent among 
these is Arcturus, the brilliant golden 
star that shines with, a planetary lustre 
in the south-east sky. 

Arcturus is the brightest star in that 
region, being about two-thirds of the 
way up from the horizon toward over¬ 
head between 9 and 10 o’clock. Spica, 
described last week, is only about one- 
tbird of file way. 

Arcturus is one of the giant suns of 
the heavens. It has recently been 
found to be larger than originally cal¬ 
culated, and according to Professor 
Russell is 27 times the diameter of our 
Sun, that is 23,300,000 miles. This is 
obtained from the wonderful interfero¬ 
meter measurements taken by Pease at 
the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Nearest of the Giant Suns 

This giant sun is about 2,800,000 
times as far away as our Sun, its light 
taking forty-one years to reach us, so 
Arcturus is the nearest of the giant 
suns to our world. 

It is a colossal whirling sphere of 
gaseous elements ill a state of incan¬ 
descent fiery turmoil beyond concep¬ 
tion. Its material is very different from 
that of our dense and massive Sun, 
which, though much hotter, with a 
surface temperature of 5300 degrees 
Centigrade (compared with 4100 degrees 
for Arcturus), is composed of far heavier 
materials. 

So, notwithstanding the immensity 
of Arcturus compared with our Sun, 
it is calculated to contain only eight 
times as much material, or to possess 
eight times the mass of our Sun ; in 
fact, the material composing Arcturus 
is on an average actually lighter than 
air, though doubtless this giant sun has 
a dense but comparatively small core at 
a temperature that runs into .millions 
•>f degrees of heat. G. F. M. 


Gathered by 



A new playing-field has been given to 
Halstead, Essex, by Mr. K. J. R. Vaizey. 

Grantham Town Council has sold its 
war tank for £26 10s. 

Enfield Council ‘has forbidden the 
sale of ice cream in the public park. 

It is stated that American Jews gave 
away an average of over a million a week 
for philanthropic purposes last year. 

Over 5000 golf balls were found in the 
mud of a reservoir cleared out near 
Skelmorlic. 


The Price of the Litter Lout • 

There i.s a danger that Hardwick 
Park in Derbyshire may be closed owing 
to the behaviour of the Litter Lout. 


Nests in Town 

■ Undisturbed by the noise of traffic 
hundreds of owls have built their nests 
in trees in a busy part of Leicester. • 

Neighbours Unite 

Gillingham in Kent has amalgamated 
with its neighbouring tow'n of Rainham, 
the total population now' being 63,000. 


Towns and the Tunnel 

Over 200 towns have declared In 
favour of the Channel Tunnel; about 
70 are neutral and only six are against. 


Good News from Papworth 

There has been extraordinary success 
in the Papworth Village Settlement in 
preventing the children of consump¬ 
tives from being infected by their 
parents. 


All Cathedrals Please Copy 

Canterbury Cathedral has gained 
about £50,0 a year from being opened 
free to all visitors. The fees used to 
amount to £2500 a year; visitors now 
leave voluntarily about £3000 a year. 
About half our cathedrals arc now- 
open free. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked 011 postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is an Anchor Frost? 

This is the name given by millers to the 
clogging of a mill-wheel with ice below the 
surface of the water. 

What is the Meaning of the Phrase 
Scot Free? 

Scot is an old word meaning contribution 
or tribute, and so scot free means free of 
tax or tribute. 

Why Do Lights Seen at a Distance 
Twinkle? 

This is due to the changes in density 
or movement of the air through which 
the lights are seen. 

Why is the Pacific Ocean So Called ? 

Magellan gave it this name in 1521 
because after passing through fierce tem¬ 
pests in the Magellan Strait he came out 
into a calm ocean and traversed it without 
encountering a storm. 

What is the Meaning of Caviare to the 
General ? 

Above the taste of the common run of 
people. Caviare is a kind of pickled 
sturgeon’s roe, formerly much used by 
wealthy Russians but unattainable by the 
general public. 

What Causes Us to Dream? 

When w-e dream most of our brain, 
especially the highest part, is asleep, but 
some parts remain awake and these, 
unguided by the highest powers of the 
mind, work on the materials of our past 
experience. The worst kind of dream is a 
nightmare, and this is very often caused 
by indigestion due to a heavy meal being 
eaten not long before retiring. ' 

What Foods Supply Us With Calcium ? 

Milk is the richest in calcium ; then come 
eggs, cereals, especially rice, and some 
vegetables, such as radishes, asparagus, and 
spinach. Hard waters also supply calcium. 
An adult requires less calcium than a grow¬ 
ing child, and some diseases in later life are 
attributed to an excess of calcium in the dict. 

Are Holy Week and Passion Week the 
Same ? 

Holy Week is the -week before Easter. 
Passion Week is really the same, but in recent 
use it is regarded as the second week before 
Easter, beginning with Passion Sunday. 


Shakespeare for 
The Japanese 

Dr.Tsubouchi’s Lile-Work 

One of the most famous and respect¬ 
ed scholars of Japan, Dr. Tsubouchi, 
has recently completed a translation of 
the whole of Shakespeare. 

The doctor’s work was begun when 
w-hile a boy at school, be turned his 
attention to the plays of England’s 
great dramatist. After leaving bis 
university he published his first trans¬ 
lation of a' Shakespeare play, Julius 
Caesar. That was many years ago. 
Dr. Tsubouchi is now 70, and has just 
concluded his great work in 39 volumes. 

Last year the doctor retired from the 
Chair of English Literature in Waseda 
University. In his honour a theatrical 
museum has been opened at the 
university which includes a full-sized 
replica of the old Fortune Theatre in 
which the plays he has translated can 
be performed in the Elizabethan manner. 

The theatrical museum erected in 
Dr. Tsubouchi’s honour cost £25,000, 
half of which was subscribed by his 
pupils and friends. The doctor paid the 
other half of the cost himself, selling 
his house and estate to do so. Having 
been formally presented with the build¬ 
ing, he handed it over to his new uni¬ 
versity, and with it a fine collection of 
theatrical prints and a dramatic library 
equal to any in Europe. 

The C.N. hopes that its good wishes 
will find their way across the world to 
Dr; Tsubouchi, who has done so much 
for Japan. 

THE OLD FOLK 
An Appeal to C.N. Readers 

The C.N. finds its way into the homes 
of rich and poor, into the hands of old 
and young. 

It is a very great pleasure to us to 
feel that w’c have many friends among 
the old folk. Again and again we have 
had messages of encouragement and 
good cliccr from men and women who 
have lived for.a hundred years. 

It occurs to us that it would be 
hitcresting for our readers if we were 
to publish a little portrait gallery of the 
centenarians now among us, and the 
Editor will be glad if any C.N. readers 
interested in centenarians will send us 
portraits of them for publication. We 
should all like to look on the faces of 
those who have looked out for so long 
upon the world. • 

On the back of each portrait should be 
written the name, address, and birthday. 


THE FRIEND WITHOUT 
AN EQUAL 
A Dog’s Fidelity 

The personal devotion of dogs to the 
one person whom they recognise as their 
master is illustrated in this experience 
of a Wessex farmer. 

He reared on his farm a collie pup and 
took great interest in him. Wherever he 
went the dog accompanied him, unless 
he was ordered to stay at home. 

Then for six months he went abroad. 
The dog spent his time searching for him 
in ail the places where they had been 
together. Then the dog fell out of con¬ 
dition, absented himself from home, and 
was finally chained up. It was as if the 
light of his life had gone. out. 

On the farmer’s return his first visit 
was to the kennel. The agitated joy of 
the dog was most pitiful to see, and 
since he has followed him constantly, 
even backward and forward across the 
field in which he has been working, and 
when ordered away he lies under the 
hedge constantly watching him. 

In whole-souled devotion to the one 
he loves most the dog has no equal. 


II 



SJhe Health of 

School Children 

• in cJlpn 


A PRIL may be called a transition 
month, for it belongs neither to 
winter nor summer. Usually (he 
weather is a mixture of both, and 
often within an hour changes from 
warm sunshine to heavy rain or sleet. 

In April our bodies go through a 
transition stage, too. Children 
especially are affected by the change 
of the seasons, and there is usually 
a considerable amount of illness and 
digestive disorders among them. 
Evidence of these troubles is shown 
in lack of energy and listlessness. 

The particular need of all children 
at this time is more nourishment. 
Not larger quantities of ordinary 
food, for the digestion may not 
be able to deal with it. The extra 
nourishment must be supplied in a 
concentrated and easily digested 
form. 

“ Ovaltine ” completely meets these 
requirements.. In the form of a 
delicious beverage is supplied the 
concentrated nourishment extracted 
from malt, milk and eggs—Nature’s 
best foods. The food elements are 
correctly balanced for the needs of 
brain, nerve and body. 

Make “ Ovaltine ” your children s 
daily beverage. Note their in¬ 
creased energy and vitality, and 
see on their cheeks the glow which 
comes only from the enjoyment 
of perfect health. 

ov/iltine 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 


P -547 
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Who wants to. be 
an Engine Driver ? 


To stand alert watching the passing signals as 
the great engine thunders through the night! 

But the engine driver recognises other danger 
signs than those which guard his train. He knows 
that every kind of dirt is a warning that dangerous 
germs are present though he cannot see them. 
That’s why when he comes off duty there are no 
kisses or romping until Lifebuoy has washed 
away everytrace of grime. For Lifebuoy deals 
with invisible microbes—finds them out and 
prevents them spreading sickness. 

Engine drivers—real or only pretending—all love 
the invigorating smell of Lifebuoy Soap. It’s 
the “ all clear ” signal for Good Health. 

Lifebuoy Soap 

-lor health 

IttVEJt BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT , 


SAFE BUT STRAIGHT * very fine oun 
STRAIGHT BUT SAFE 

Astonishingly accurate over long range. Ideal for 
Indoor and Outdoor Sport. THE SPRING IS IN 
THE BULLET (extra bullets obtainable). Com¬ 
plete with Movable Target, and Catch Net 5 /-, of 
leading toy dealers, or 5/6 post paid from— 

ABBEY SPORTS CO., LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.), 125, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E.l. 

Manufacturers of the Guaranteed Class T Clockwork Boat. Wholesale Agent 
, for Isle of Wight Yachts , Rudds Helioflyers, Warneford Aeroplanes, 

SURE SHO f *™ GL£ ss GUN 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of the^e coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp 
direct to the FLEET PUN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Level 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Cold Nit 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet prico4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2 1 
extra. » • 




A Tale of a Wonderful March 

AS BRAVE A STORY AS WAS EVER TOLD 

Laying Food Depots for Shackleton 
Across Hundreds of Miles of Snow 

SIX MEN SET OUT FROM ROSS SEA AND THREE COME BACK 


" You have a great story to tell,” 
said Ernest Shackleton to Ernest Joyce. 
" I think no more remarkable stow of 
human endeavour has been revealed 
than the tale of that long march.” 

At last Joyce has told his story in a 
book called The South Polar Trail, 
and now we know that Shackleton was 
right. It is one of the most splendid 
tales of courage and self-sacrifice we know. 

Ernest Joyce was born in a coastguard 
station, entered the Navy at 15, and 
volunteered for Captain Scott’s Antarc¬ 
tic Expedition of 1901. He made, a 
great impression on Lieutenant 
Shackleton, and one day, three years 
later, when Shackleton was looking 
out of a Regent Street window and saw 
Joyce on the top of a bus he sent a 
man in pursuit, and engaged Joyce to 
go South with him in the Nimrod. 

J Saved by a Mirage 

Shackleton went to the Pole with one 
party while Joyce laid up stores of food 
and fuel for the returning explorers. 
Shackleton got out' of his reckoning, 
and all his food was gone, and he could 
not find the depot. 

Then, as if by a miracle, a mirage 
brought tiie flag of the depot into' sight, 
and the party was saved. 

In the spring of 1914 Shackleton told 
Joyce that heTneant to cross the great 
plateau at the heart of Antarctica, from 
the' Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea, a 
distance of 1500 miles. He himself 
would start from the Weddell Sea, and 
another party would start from the 
Ross ‘ Sea to lay depots at 60-mile 
intervals from the Ross Sea to a point 
within some four hundred miles of the 
South Pole. 

The Great March Begun 

Thus Shackleton’s party would only 
have to haul food and fuel enough for 
half the journey. He wanted Joyce to 
be in the depot-laying party, and Joyce 
was ready to face all the hardships and 
dangers once more for love of the Boss, 
as they called Shackleton. 

The Ross Sea party sailed in the 
Aurora under Captain Aeneas Mackin¬ 
tosh, and the six men went ashore to 
lay the depots. A blizzard set in, and 
carried away the Aurora, so that when 
the party returned from their terrible 
journey they found themselves 
marooned. For two years they had no 
change of clothing, and they faced the 
blizzard of that frozen region in rags 
and patches. 

On the depot-laying march the whole 
party got scurvy. Limbs turned black, 
swelled, and became twisted. Soon 
three men had to be hauled on. sledges, 
and the other three made splints of 
bamboo for their own knees at night 
so that they might not bend their legs 
in sleep : a bent leg could not have 
been straightened in the morning ! 

Frostbite and Snow Blindness 

They suffered from frostbite and 
snow blindness (which feels as if the 
eyes were full of pepper), and their feet 
were raw with blisters. Their clothes 
and sleeping-bags were wet. Sometimes 
they were without food at all, and 
sometimes they had to march on biscuit 
crumbs and half a cup of tea. Their 
stove broke down, andrit took one and 
a half hours to get a cup of tea after 
five hours' of struggle over glaciers. 

Each morning they crept from their 
old patched tent to find the dogs buried, 
and occasionally it was two hours’ 
work to dig them out. From that 
terrible expedition three men and 
thirteen dogs never came back. 

They covered 1921 miles in 260 days, 
enduring the greatest hardships the 


mind of man can imagine, and through 
it all they never broke down. Joyce 
speaks of the tenderness with which 
the men nursed those who were more 
sick than themselves—yet they knew 
that the sick men imperilled their lives. 
The instinct of self-preservation is said 
to be the strongest of all, yet these men 
stuck to their sick comrades, hauled 
them, fed them, prepared to die for 
them, and went on laying the depots 
for Shackleton instead of giving up. 

Joyce says that they used to talk 
of the cold and hungry poor on the 
Thames Embankment, and promised 
to help them if they ever got back. 
When the chaplain of the party, Arnold 
Spencer-Smith, was dying after 40 days 
on the sledge he reminded the others 
of that promise, and those who survived 
kept it. 

Captain Mackintosh also lost his life, 
and Joyce took command of the party, 
which „ returned to its starting-point 
to find the ship gone. This meant a 
terrible shortage of stores and equip¬ 
ment, but seal-meat saved their lives. 
They waited helplessly for a year. 

At last a ship appeared eight miles 
away across sea ice, and the survivors 
knew that their misery was at an end. 
Joyce describes how three little black 
figures like penguins came to meet 
them, and one proved to be Shackleton. 

He asked " How many have died ? ” 

Joyce said “ Three.” 

Then the three men from the ship 
lay down on the ice. *It' was a' signal 
for the captain, who was anxiously 
watching from afar. 

Heart-Breaking News ' 

Shackleton told Joyce that the world 
was at war. He told him another heart¬ 
breaking thing: all the depot-laying 
had been in vain ! Shackleton's ship 
the Endurance had been crushed in the 
ice and had sunk, and instead of setting 
.off across the plateau from Weddell 
to Ross Sea he had to escape across the 
icefloes till he was rescued. 

Then he in turn had set out to rescue 
the Ross Sea party. 

It is a stirring story, such as will 
never be told again. The' airship has 
changed everything, and long sledge 
journeys have probably been made for 
the last time. There may be less suffer¬ 
ing and less danger for the pioneers of 
the future. We cannot be sure of this; 
but we can be sure that there will never 
be greater courage than that of these six 
men who set out from Ross Sea, half of 
them never to return. 


THE WEASEL’S HOARD 
Winter Insurance 

I11 those bleak days of the war when 
all that there was to eat had to be 
rationed and doled out with coupons, 
nobody thought of a nickname for 
those dishonest people who tried to get 
more than their share by food-hoarding. 

The food-hoarders should have been 
called weasels. Here is the food-hoard 
of a German weasel, found in a large 
poplar where the weasel had retired for 
winter quarters. 

Forty-four mice had been carefully- 
stacked in neat rows with a packing of 
sand and mould between them to keep 
them in condition. Two magpies as an 
entree had been placed above them. 
A large collection of acorns served as 
vegetables, and also blocked the way- 
for any-tiling larger than the weasel. 

With care a hoard like that would 
keep the weasel merry- and bright 
even through last winter. 
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THE SECRET OF THE AGES 

Told by John Halden 


What Has Happened Before 

Jerry and Josephine Carson, whose father is 
away on a geological survey in North-East 
Siberia, find themselves alone among the 
ivory traders of Yakutsk, 

Some natives bring them curious bits of gold 
and ivory, which make the twinf think they 
have stumbled upon a great treasure. 

In. an attempt to find Dr. Carson’s where¬ 
abouts Jerry is attacked ; and, believing their 
fath'ef to be in danger, they determine to go 
to him. They hire native guides and set out. 

CHAPTER 7 
The Sleuths 

Terry and Josephine travelled on up into 

the frozen tundra of. North Siberia 
with fairly light hearts. 

It was the third week of their journey. So 
far all had been well. Josephine's fears of 
the man in the wolf-skin cap had all but 
subsided, for he seemed friendly and willing. 
He had quickly made friends with the other 
two natives, and it was evident they 
recognised him as their natural leader. 

“ I think we are lucky to have him,” 
remarked Jerry one evening as he watched 
the man, whose name was Igak, making 
things comfortable for them. “ The others 
are good-natured.enough but they.haven’t 
his initiative. I think.it was just chance 
that he wore the same sort of cap as the 
man in the shed.” 

Josephine nodded. She felt too tired after 
their long day's march over the boggy 
tundra to argue. The tundra is perpetually 
frozen to a depth of several hundred feet, 
but in the summer it becomes a bog from the 
thawing of two or three feet on the surface. 

" Have you seen the sleuths this even¬ 
ing ? " she asked after a while. 

” Not yet,” answered Jerry. " I'll go 
and have a look.” 

The boy picked up his field-glasses and 
ascended a low hillock that rose near the 
dump of willows where the twins were 
making camp. 

" Still on the trail, the faithful fellows,” 
lie called mockingly down to his sister. 

Through his field-glasses he could see 
far in the distance the two dog-teams and 
the five men who had followed them from 
Yakutsk. Jerry and_Josephine had not the 
slightest doubt it was the Samoyede and his 
crowd of desperadoes. 

When about the third night of their 
journey, they had first discovered that the 
natives were tracking them they had held a 
worried consultation as to what they should 
do about it. But when they found, after a 
few days, that the natives were keeping 
almost exactly the same distance behind 
them all the time, camping when they did 
and quickening their pace when the twins 
tried to outrun them, they felt more at ease. 

” It's pretty obvious what they are trying 
to do,” remarked Jerry. ” They think us 
quite useful as guides; as they have .failed 
to get the map the only way to get to Father 
is to follow us.” 

" The danger will lie in the last'day or 
two, then,” said Jo. They won’t be pleased 
at our getting in ahead of them to warn him.” 

” No. Once Father's camp is in sight 
we’ll have to spurt for it,” Jerry agreed. 
“ We've a good way to go yet. Now we 
know their game we’ll take it slowly to keep 
the dogs fresh, and then when we .guess we 
are nearly there we'll put on steam.” 

" Their only hope of doing Father any 
harm is to come upon him unaware,” mused 
Josephine. ” He lias plenty of aien to pro¬ 
tect us all once he knows what threatens.” 

As Jerry came down from the hillock he 
tossed his glasses on the thick moss with an 
expression of satisfaction. 

“ They still keep at precisely the same 
distance from us,” lie said. " However 
slowly we go, to save the dogs, they keep pace 
with us. But as long as they are with us 
Father is safe, so we are doing him as much 
good by keeping them on tenterhooks as if 
we bad got to him already.” 

" It seems almost unnatural that they 
should be so patient,” Jo remarked, as she 
killed a mosquito and rose reluctantly from 
her comfortable seat on the moss. “ Come 
on, Jerry, you’ve to cut the wood and make 
the lire here, while I bring some water from 
the brook for tea.” 

” Why, where’s Igak ? ” asked Jerry. 

" As you were going up the hillock he 
came to me and said he knew a pool where he 
could get some fresh fish for supper,” said 
Jo. “ lie asked if he might take the others 
to help him. I gave him permission,” 


M E 


“ Good man ! ” returned Jerry. “ Right! 
I’ll gather the wood and make a fire.” 

Whistling a favourite tune, he went 
cheerfully to work gathering wood from a 
clump of willflw and stunted pine near at 
hand, his hatchet hanging from his belt. 
Suddenly, as he went round the edge of the 
little wood, he saw three thin blue trails of 
smoke going up from the other side of a 
small hill not visible from the camp. 

The boy stopped and looked at it for a 
moment. He thought it curious, and had 
half a mind to go and investigate ; but the 
thought of leaving his sister entirely alone 
in camp made him hesitate. 

Nevertheless, he looked at those three 
smoke streamers with narrowed eyes until 
a probable explanation came to him. Of 
course.! Igaic and the other two natives 
were taking the opportunity to roast them¬ 
selves some fish before returning to camp. 

“ Greedy beggars! ” thought Jerry, going 
back to work. Then he stopped again as 
another thought came to him. 

“ What do they want with three fires ? ” 
he puzzled. “ I ought to see what’s up.” 

Rather than leave Jo out of earshot he 
decided to take her with him. 

“ I say, Jo ! ” he called. “ Come and take 
a walk with mo.” 

Josephine’s voice came back to him clearly 
from the willow-fringed stream. 

” Can’t just now, Jerry ; I’m having a 
swim.' I’ve found a lovely pool.” 

“ Be careful of snakes ! ” called Jerry'in 
return, and after another look at the three 
lines of smoke he went on with his work. 

CHAPTER 8 
The Attack 

eanwhile Josephine swam vigorously 
in the icy water of the stream, which 
had proved to be fairly deep. After the 
long, hot walk it was invigorating. 

“ Jerry will love this,” she thought, 
keeping a sharp eye for water-snakes. 
“ I’ll give him plenty of time to make the 
fire and start the samovar, then I’ll go back 
and finish getting supper while he comes for 
a swim.” 

After a while, beginning to feel the 
chill of the water in spite of the vigour 
with which she swam, she left it reluctantly 
and dressed, then went higher up to fill the 
pail she ' had brought. Even then she 
delayed to pick seme unusual flowers 
which she saw growing by the bank, for 
she and Jerry were making a collection of 
the North Siberian flora. 

Once, as she stooped, she fancied she 
heard a queer, muffled cry from the direction 
of the camp, and straightened to listen. 
But the cry was not repeated. She called 
Jerry’s name. There was no answer. 

" Queer,” she thought. “ Jei-ry never 
goes out of earshot.” 

A number of muffled blows from a 
hatchet in camp seemed to bear out this 
notion. Nevertheless some instinct made 
Josephine snatch up her pail and rush up 
the slope toward the camp, stumbling and 
spilling the water in her haste. 

” Jerry ! ” she called sharply ; and when 
no answer canie her panic grew. ” Jerry ! 
I say, Jerry ! ” 

A flash of brownish-grey in the woods 
behind the camp caught her eye. For a 
moment she thought it might be a bear ; 
then she saw it was a native. 

” Igak ! ’’ she called, still hurrying 
up the hill. 

But the_ man did not turn round. The 
girl saw he was carrying something bulky. 

At last she reached the door of the tent. 

” Jerry 1 ’’ she screamed as she thrust 
aside the curtain, then stopped still with a 
little moan. 

Jerry lay on the floor, bound and gagged, 
his eyes closed, his face white. 

Dipping her handkerchief in the water, 
Jo brought her brother slowly back to 
consciousness, cut his bonds, and drew the 
gag out of his mouth. 

” They’ve got it this time,” Jerry 
murmured, as soon as his stiff jaw would 
let him speak. 

Jo was feeling over his head to sec if 
any bone were broken. -Her brother 
looked at her reassuringly and sat up. 

“ Nothing wrong otherwise, old thing,” 
he said cheerfully. "I was leaning over 
the fire and didn’t hear a thing. Three of 
them jumped on me suddenly from behind. 
They knocked me on the head, but gently ; 
only enough to put me out.” 

. “ I heard some blows of the hatchet.” 
Josephine shuddered. ” That's why I was 
afraid your head was worse than it looked,” 

“Poor Jo!’’.said Jerry, patting her 
hand. " It must have sounded murderous, 
but as a matter of fact it was only robbery. 

Continues cn the next page 




ROWNTREE’S 

ALMOND BAR 


“It’s new, it’s delicious. 
Get some at the sweet¬ 
shop on the way home. 



Crisp 
Toasted 
Almonds in 

Delicious Milk Chocolate 


FOOD 


THE ROMANS esteemed barley so highly that they 
had coins depicting Ceres, the goddess of seed and harvest, 
with ears of barley plaited in her hair. But the Romans 
had not CCB—ready to eat. 

THE ANCIENT GREEK ATHLETES owed their 

prowess largely to the wonderful strength-giving powers of 
barley—rich in phosphoric acid and iron. * CCB is the best 
“ body-fuel ” for athletes to-day. 

B0AZ gave Ruth a present of some barley, saying 
“ Go not empty unto thy mother.” You will be popular 
if you take home a 1 Old. packet of CCB. 

BARLEY, according to Pliny, is the most ancient food 
of mankind. Now, as CCB, it is the most modern. 

CLARK’S CREAMED BARLEY is an ideal food for 

all ages, at all times. It is made from British sun-lit golden barley, which 
is richer in calories, or food units, than any other cereal. It is vitalising 
and sustaining, .and so easily assimilated that dyspeptics may take it 
without discomfort. For children, it is invaluable—and they love it. 






'Aitoini 


CLARK’S CREAMED BARLEY.- 72. FLEET STREET, LONDON. E.C.4 
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' JACKO FAIRLY IN IT 


They broke into our stores and stole all 
they could carry of our concentrated lood.” 

" What shall we do ? ’’ 

“ Follow them, of course. It must now 
be a case of the followers followed,” returned 
Jerry. “ We’ll go a bit short on rations, 
I’m afraid. But we’re not far from Father's 
first cross-mark on the map, and T remember 
the general direction of the others.” 

" They’ll go faster than we have been 
going,” remarked Jo. “ We shall hav,e 
to 'get the dogs ready at once. Was it the 
Samoyede himself who attacked you ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Jerry. " What beats 
me is how he knew where to look for the 
map. He wasted no time on my other 
pockets, but went straight to the one in 
my shirt where it was.” 

Jo started as a memory came to her. 

“ Igak saw yarn looking at it this evening. 
I noticed him hovering round. He saw 
you put it back, and then came to ask 
permission to go for fish,” she said. 

" By Jove ! And I saw something curious, 
too. Those three streamers of smoke." 
Jerry told his sister of his own experience. 
“ It looks as if they had arranged a signal. 
You see, they couldn't be sure there was 
an)' map at all. If no map they’d have 
to follow. If a map they’d steal it. Do you 
suppose Igak is a spy ? ” 

Igak was more than a spy. He was, as 
the twins discovered when at last he 
returned, a gaoler. His manner had 
entirely changed. Impudent and sulky by 
turns, he made no attempt to explain his 
long absence. He brought no fish with him. 
The other two natives seemed cowed, 
though not unfriendly to the twins. 

“ Stir up the dogs, Igak,” said Jerry 
sternly, pretending not to notice the man’s 
change of manner. " We are not camping 
here tonight. We are going to follow those 
teams.” And he indicated the dog teams 
of the Samoyede and his'eompanions, which 
had appeared from behind the wood a short 
distance away. 

The man looked at him insolently for 
a moment and laughed. “ Not go. Stay 
here. I boss now," life said. 

" What do you mean ? ” returned Jerry 
angrily. " You’ll do as I tell you, or go 
back to Yakutsk.” 

" Yes, I go back to Yakutsk some time. 
Not now. I stay, keep you here little while,” 
said Igak stolidly. 

Condoned in (be last column 



and have a look ! ’ He had just climbed 
up out of sight when his mother came in. 



She was getting on nicely with her washing 
when a voice overhead cried, ‘ Someone’s 
moved the steps ! Bother ! I’ll have to 
Jump ! ’ And down came two legs. 



murmured, moving the steps away and 
setting the washtub in their place. 
‘ He’s too quiet to be up to any good ! ’ 



‘ Mercy, it’s Jacko I ’ cried his mother. 
‘ Stop ! ’ she screamed. ‘ Can’t ! ’ cried 
Jacko. ‘ Look out 1 Help ! I’m in! ’ And in 
he was, fairly in, all among the soapsuds. 


“ They’ve given him orders to keep us 
alive and prisoners till they accomplish 
what they’ve set out to do,” murmured Jo. 
“ I can’t understand why they want to keep 
us alive, though." 

“ Use us as decoys if all else fails, perhaps,” 
answered Jerry in the same low tone. 
“ We’ve got to get away.” 

“ You try' escape,” said the man before 
them, watching them closely, " and I-” 

He had drawn his long knife from his 
belt and drew it through the air with the 
gesture they remembered well in the log 
fortress at Yakutsk. 

11 You were right, Jo,” said Jerry peni¬ 
tently. " We’ve had one of the worst of 
them with us all the time. But what makes 
it so dark ? It is going to rain again ! ” 

It had been raining heavily at intervals 
for the past two weeks. The cloud, that 
now covered the sky, however, looked the 
heaviest they' had seen. In a moment 
the deluge came down. 

“Get out to your own tent, Igak,” 
ordered Jerry. " My sister wishes to rest.” 

The man hesitated, then, after a glance 
out at the streaming sky, shrugged his 
shoulders and left the two alone. 

“ He knows we couldn’t get far away 
while this keeps up,” remarked Jerry. 
" But, then, neither can his friends; that’s 
one comfort." 

It rained all that night and' for the 
next two days, solid torrents of water. 
The stream at the foot of the slope swelled 
till it raged within a few feet of the door 
of their .tent; then,. quite suddenly', it 
stopped and the sun came out. 

The twins lifted the flap of their tent 
and stepped out to survey travelling 
conditions. Igak watched them warily 
from a little distance. The tundra now 
looked less like land than a lake. The 
water spread everywhere. The hillock 
on which they stood was like an island. 

Suddenly Jo clutched her brother’s arm. 

“ What’s that ? ” she cried, pointing. 

Splashing and floundering through the 
water came five soaked figures. 

“ By Jove, the Samoy'ede I " said Jerry', 
raising his glasses. " Something must be chas¬ 
ing them ; they’re running for dear life ! " 

Igak ran down and called to the fugitives. 
After a moment their voices came back. 

“ The giant burrowing rat as big as a 
house ! We have seen him I He is after us ! " 

TO HE CONTINUED 



T HE comfort of a good home and a sense of security 
•— these make for content. During the last twelve 
years Savings Certificates have contributed greatly 
to both. Thousands of people have been able to buy • 
their homes, and millions have won for themselves a 
sense of greater security because they have practised 
the habit of investing regularly in Savings Certifi¬ 
cates — the perfect investment for small savings. 




CERTIFICATES 


You can buy Savings Certificates in single documents representing 1, 5, 10, 25, 
50 and 100 Certificates, costing 16/-, £4, £8, £20, £40 and £80 respectively. 
They can be obtained from any Money Order Post Office, or Bank, or through 

a Savings Association, 


The Children’s Own Store 


Write for copy 
of Gamages 
Summer Sports 
Catalogue. 


A VISIT to Gamages is one of 
London’s greatest pleasures 
for every boy and girl. At 
this great store there are hundreds 
of toys attractively displayed, 
dozens of instructive working 
models, and absorbing indoor games. 
There is a wonderful array of 
Cricket Bats, Tennis Racquets, 
and everything for outdoor sports. 
Be sure to visit Gamages during 
the great Cricket Week, and have 
your new Gamage Cricket Bat 
autographed . by one of England’s 
leading Players. 


GAMAGES GREAT CRICKET WEEK 

APRIL 22nd to 26th. 

10 a m. to 5.30 p.m. 

Personal appearance of LARWOOD, GEARY, HENDREN 
and TYLDESLEY—fresh from their triumphs in Australia. 

HOLMES—The famous Yorkshire Batsman, and FRED ROOT 
ol Worcester—one of the few to obtain 100 Wickets and 1,000 
Runs during last Season. 
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What would you do 

If this happened in your home ? 

It may be dangerous not to know h6w to meet such 
sudden emergencies. But even more dangerous is the 
ignorance of those supreme Laws of Health which govern 
your daily life. 

It is to give you this knowledge, which every man and 
woman ought to possess, that so many leading Physicians, 
Surgeons and Specialists have collaborated 

in the Six Volumes of Harmsworth’s 

HOME DOCTOR 

All parents need this work. What responsibility rests 
upon them ! How greatly does the happiness of the home 
depend upon the health of every member of the family! ■ 
How many children suffer because their natural guardians 
do not understand the principles of Diet, the right way to 
combat Childish Ailments, the necessary care of Eyesight, 
Teeth, Hearing, Nerves. 

GET THIS WORK AND KNOW! 

It is not costly. A first payment of only 5/- brings you~the whole 6 
volumes , with their 4784 pages and nearly 5000 illustrations. When 
you think of the value of health, and the tragic cost of 
ignorance, you will realize that the Home Doctor is an Invest¬ 
ment and an Insurance which you, at least, will not run the 
risk of neglecting. You must have it in your home. 


~ * 

What a famous Doctor says of. 
“Harmsworth’s Home Doctor.” 

In the words of Sir /David Bruce* 
who has been both President of the 
British Association and Chairman of the 
Lister Institute, “ An essential part in the 
Prevention of Disease is ’ to educate the 
public. The Home Doctor ought to help 
greatly in this.” It gives you the truth— 

■ in the simplest of language, the clearest of 
illustrations. It places in your hands the 
experience and authority of Harley Street 
itself. And it tells you what to do —for. 
yourself and others.’ 


r 

i 


Send for the Free 40-page Prospectus 

Before you decide to order the work send for the Free 
Prospectus, which tells you all about the six volumes, and why 
you should have them in your home. In the prospectus you 
will see specimen pages from the work itself, and also samples 
of the illustrations. 

Do not miss this opportunity of securing a free prospectus. 
Send the coupon for it at once. 


THE “CHILDREN’SNEWSPAPER” COUPON 
FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 

S The Educational Book Cff., Lid., 

I Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4 

I Dear Sirs, 

| . Please send me Free Illustrated Prospectus describing 

the Six Volumes of “ Harmsworth’s Home Doctor. ” and 
1 giving full particulars of the subscription terms for the work. 

1 Nairn ... 1 ... 

S Address ....... 


Occupation 


C.NA. 


A Glimpse of the Happy 
Home Life of the 

PRINCESS 

ELIZABETH 

" Lillybet,” the darling of every 
British heart.Iias a birthday soon, 
so now is the time to read about 
her sweetness and charm and the 
happy world in which she lives. 
There is a special article about 
her in this week’s SCHOOL¬ 
DAYS, which is packed with 
good things. You can also 

Start reading New Stories by 

ELSIE OXENHAM 
and CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 
in this issue of 

Schooldays 

Buy a copy at once - - 2 d. 


Don’t Miss Your Big Prise 

What you have to do. Write in a letter all you know about Shredded Wheat—, 
what it is, how you like it best and anything else interesting. Do not write 
more than 200 words. Put your name and address on the letter and state your 
age next birthday. Address your letter to Mr. Hayland Hearty, The Shredded 
Wheat Co. Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, put a lid. stamp on and post 
it before the 30th of April next. The prizes will be awarded to boys and girls 
under 15 years on the 30th of April next, who send the best letters; 
neatness and age of competitor will be taken into consideration. The decision 
of the judges must be accepted as final. . ■ 


First Prize. 

JUNIOR RALEIGH CYCLE. 
2nd Prize. 

No. 8 FAIRY CYCLE. 

3rd Prize. 

CLOCKWORK Bassett - Lowke 
Standard Tank Locomotive or 
KODAK of same value. 

4lh Prize. SILVER WATCH. 


For fuller details see “ Children s 
Newspaper ” of March 16 and April 6. 

v VIMEAZ's; 

THE FOOD THAT MAKES BRITONS 



Makes 
delicious l 

BENQER’S FOOD . 

If milk disagrees with you, or causes 
discomfort, or if you are among those 
who find milk distasteful, you will 
really enjoy it as Benger’s Food. 

And you will find that instead of 
causing pain, milk when taken this 
way is bland and soothing. Also, 
Benger’s Food is the most quickly 
nourishing, light food, you can have, 
and very inexpensive. 

Using fresh milk at 6 d. or 7 d. per 
quart, half a pmt of Benger’s Food 
costs less than 3 d. 



RegcL TRADE MARK, 

Benger's Food is sold in tins Iff 
Chemists, etc.,cticr\>wherc. 

Prices -1/4, 2/3, 4/- & 8/6 
Be-'jer’i Food, Lid., 

Otter Works Manchester. 

KewYohk :90.Bcekman St. 

SYDNEY: 3.'»«, George St 
CAPE TOWS: P.O. Box 573 
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The Best Magazine for Boys&Qirls 

LITTLE 

FOLKS 


Monthly - 1 /- 


THE 

SPITFIRE 

PISTOL - 1/. 


Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 

When the pie was open 
The birds began to sing 
—“ A little H.P. Sauce 
would make 
This pie fit for a King.” 


Ask your Grocer for H.P.— the nicest 
Sauce of any. 



shoots peas, pellets, and arrows. __A flash with 
every shot! Most realistic! Absolutely safe! 
With pellets, arrow and target post 3d. Colonial 
9d, extra. 

50-Shot Automatic Pea Repeater. 2/6» Post 
17 2 Willi West 7. Id.) 3ti - 

NORWOODS (Dept C.N.). 3, Finsbury Sq., London, 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for ns. a year. See bjlow. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

April 20, 1929 A v Every Thursday 2d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Atagazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6 d. ayear. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

What Am I ? 

]\£y first is in cart but not in 
dray, 

My second is in plead but not in 
pray, 

Aly third is in brilliant but not in 
"dark, 

Aly fourth is in listen but not in 
hark, 

My fifth is in sit but not in sat, . 

Aly sixtli is in knock but not in pat, 

My.seyentli is in green but not in 
red, 

Aly whole is seen above your head. 

.Answer next week 

A Hidden Flower . 



plND the names of these objects 
and then, by taking two 
consecutive letters from each word, 
spell the name of a creeping plant 
that has bright blue flowers. 

I Answer next week 

The Words We Speak and How 
. They Came 

Banisters. The banisters of our 
houses would seem to have nothing 
in common with the pomegranate, 
yet the word means the flower of 
the wild pomegranate. 

The older spelling is baluster, 
and the name was given to the 
protecting rails of a staircase 
because at first the tops were 
carved more or less to resemble the 
flower mentioned. As time went 
' on other designs were substituted, 
and for cheapness quite plain rails 
were used, but the old name was 
retained. 

Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week, the 
daylight grows longer each day. 
The times are Summer Time. ’ 



Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the West, Mars is in the 
South- W est, 
and Neptune 
is in the South. 

In the morn¬ 
ing Saturn is 
in the South. 

Our picture 
shows the 
■Moon, looking 
Soutli at 10 
p.m., Summer Time, on Ap 1 24. 

A Word Square 

'J’he following clues indicate five- 
letter words which written one 
under the other will make a 
square of words. 

The central organ of circula¬ 
tion. Go in. Repay. Hires. A lock 

of hair. _ Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J'HE kestrel, linnet, jackdaw, and 
ringdove Jay ■ their eggs. 
Young moorhens are hatched. The 
swallow, whinchat, wryneck, white- 
throat, sedgewarbler, nuthatch, 
and cuckoo are heard. The dot¬ 
terel makes its spring passage. 
The ringed snake couples. The 
squirrel builds its drey. The green- 
veined white butterfly and poplar 
hawk-moth are seen. The water 
crowfoot, butter bur, buttercup, 
bluebell, strawberry, quince, and 
crab are in blossom. ‘ 

Do You Live in Cardigan ? 
’J'HE name was originally spelled 
Ceredigion, and is said to be 
from Caredig, a Welsh -prince.- 


A Diagonal Acrostic 
piLL in letters to make the words 
described. When this has 
been done correctly the diagonal 
line, represented by noughts, makes 
tiie name of an early spring flower. 
O******* ....... Casts shadows. 

*q****** .To proclaim. 

** 0 *****.Perplexed. 

»** 0 ***# ....... Going very slow. 

**** 0 ***..... Awful. 

***** 0 ** .... Came on the scene. 
*♦***♦ 0 *. A relative. 

******* 0 . . . p rom sWp to ship . 

Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Francois 



Le taxi Le tigre La tente 
Jean, allez done chercher un taxi. 
Le rajah fait la chasse au tigre. 
Ddshabillons-nous sous la tente. 

• LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Boys in School 

There were 44 in the first form, 
66 in the second form, 33 in the 
third form; und 22 in the fourth 
form. " 

Transposed Towns 

Cheltenham. Cambridge, Har¬ 
rogate,'. Exmouth,- Leominster, 
Trowbridge, Evesham, Northamp¬ 
ton,- Huddersfield, . Aylesbury, 
Macclesfield. ’ . 

A Charade. Candid. 

Stepwords 

A, AT, EAT, HEAT, HEATH, 
HEARTH. . . 

What Am I ? Crocodile. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Phere are 50 words or abbreviations in this puzzle. Abbreviations are 
indicated by an asterisk. The answer will appear next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. To interfere. 6 . Alode. 12. A conjunction. 13. The 
aggregate. 15. Before.- 16. Part of the Bible*. 17. Moves through 
water. 18. Old English for yon. 20. Pronoun. 21. Roving. 23. 
Namely*. 25. Exist. 27. to trouble. 28. Steamship*. 30. To be 
indignant. 33. Indefinite article. 34. In the direction of. 36. A flat 
fold. 38. Preposition. 39. Solid water. 41. Popular garden flowers. 
43. Possesses. 44. A scrap. 45. Decorations. 

Reading Down. 1. Animal’s neckhair. 2. The way in. 3. Doctor of 
Divinity*. 4. A grass patch. 5. Throws out. 6 . A tumult. 7. Indefinite 
article. 8 . A pig’s pen. 9. That is*. 10. Eastern. 11. A snare. 14. Order 
of Merit*. 17. Savour. 19. Where the Sun rises. 22. Royal Institution*. 
24. The richer part of milk. 26. Royal Engineers*. 29. A speck. 
31. Repose. 32. To pitch. 33. Aturie. 35. Eggs. 37. Low Latin*. 
40. A printer’s measure. 42. Preposition. 43. Exclamation of joy. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Bump 1 

Little Johnnie came running 
indoors, crying and holding 
his head. 

“ Why, Sonnie,” said his mother; 
“ what fell on your head ? ” 

“ 1 did,” was the tearful reply. 

His Autobiography 
'J’he traveller was talking of his 
experiences. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ and on this 
occasion 1 carried my life in my 
hands.” 

“ You don’t say so ? ” queried 
one who had ljeard the tale before. 
“ And did you write it yourself ? ” 

Pictures in the Fire 

They were sitting lazily before 
the fire. « 

“ Do you ever sge pictures in the 
fire ? ” queried the Poet. 

“ No,” replied the Art Critic. 
“ But I see many that should be 
there.” 

Pity the Poor Pedestrian 



People talk quite a lot about 
risks ol the road, 

But a new kind of danger is here. 
Look at poor Billy Beetle (said 
Snorum to Snap), 

It’s the risks of the lawn he must 
fear t 

- Proof Positive 

pATHER was trying to, interest 
his boy in matters geological. 

“ Just think,” he said, “ that 
once upon a time there was a vast 
sea, teeming with fish of many 
kinds, covering this very land 
where we are standing.” 

“ I can quite believe it, Father,” 
replied his irrepressible son. ” Why, 
here is a sardine tin.” 

Armed at AU Points 

A hedgehog with prickles to 
spare 

In the springtime was taking the 
air. 

When it heard a footfall 

It rolled up like a ball 

And invited the world to beware 1 

■. The Silent Factory 

Prospective Tenant: That fac¬ 
tory at the end of the garden 
is sure to be noisy. 

' House Agent: Oil, no, sir. They 
make rubber soles there. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

J oan didn’t like the big 
woolly sheepdogs that 
Farmer Welton kept at the 
corner of liis orchard. 

Joan and Willie and Tom 
had to pass along the foot¬ 
path to go to school, and, 


though none of them were 
fruit thieves, Willie and 
Tom were teasers. They ran 
on first and made faces at 
Enemy- Jock till he got in a 
temper and bounced out. 
His chain did not quite 
reach the path, so he could 
not bite, but when Joan 
came along he was in such 
a temper that he bounced 
out and frightened her. 

Every day Joan got more 
afraid of Jock, till one parti- 


© © 
cular evening when she came 
out of school early. As 
she got close to his kennel 
what do you think she saw ? 
The poor dog, in his twisting 
and turning after a cat, had 
twisted himself tight up 
in his chain ; and.there he 
lay, evidently in pain, not 
even able to bark; he was 
half throttled. 

Joan could not go on, for 
Enemy Jock's brown eyes 
were watching her with such 
a pleading look, as much as 
to say “ Please save me.” 

Joan got quite white over 
it. There was no one in 
sight, and Jock might die 
if he were not saved. But 
then, if she unfastened the 


chain from the ring, he 
would certainly spring at 


Enemy Jock Becomes a Friend 

Joan’s heart went thump- 
ity-thump as she bent over 
him. Using both hands, 
she pressed the catch of the 
chain and down it rattled. 
Jock was free, 

“ Wow, wow! ” he barked 
delightedly. And, instead of 
trying to eat Joan, he lay 
full length at her feet. 

“Dh, Jock!” cried Joan, 
“ I believe we are friends 
after all.” 

And Enemy Jock wagged 
his tail, thump, .thump! 
When Farmer Welton came 
up he was licking her hand 
gratefully, and after he 
had heard Joan’s story he 
took them both up to the 
farmhouse for tea. . 



He frightened her 
her. Yet she could not 
leave him with that choking 
chain under his throat. 



How do 
you wake ? 

Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
for breakfast and your daity work ? 
If not add a cup of the ‘ Allenburys ’ 
Diet at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 





Easy to Make Pleasant to Take 
In Tins at 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 

Of all Chemists, t 

Send 3d. in stamps for a } lb. trial 
sample tin of the * Allenburys * Diet 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 



rqrance 
children lore 

The reason why children 
take to lvolynos Dental 
Cream is because of 
its delightful fragrance 
and flavour. It gets them 
into good habits long 
before they understand 
why it is so important 
to use a dentifrice that 
contains no grjt. 

Children’s teeth are safe 
with 

KOLYNOS 

DENTAL CREAM 
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